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Hyde report reprimands officers; 
Police protest snags on procedure 


PHILOSOPHIC CLASH / “TOO BIG” FOR OFF-CAMPUS REVIEW? 


BY ERIC PETERSON 
Staff Writer 


On October 6, Vice chan- 
cellor for Business and Fi- 
nances Harold Hyde made a 
report of his findings on the 
hearing of the grievance com- 
plaint filed last October. 

Nine officers of the Un- 
iversity Security Police filed 
the complaint through the 
California State Employees 
Association (CSEA) against 
their chief, Raymond Mcln- 
tyre. : 

The report included sev- 
eral “reprimands” to the of- 
ficers for not making their 


allegations toward the chief 
substantial enough. 

According to CSEA pres- 
ident Dave Walton, the of- 
ficers tried to add evidence 
to support their allegations, 
but were given an answer by 
Vice chancellor Hyde and 
Personnel Manager John Mor- 
tenson that amounted to 
“We'll see.” 


NO SUBSTANTIAL CHANGES 


The report also gives var- 
ious suggestions for some re- 
structuring, but makes no 
substantial ehanges in the op- 
eration. 


University of California, Santa Cruz 


“It. is. time to apply the things we know to the outside world.” 


Gary Griggs is on 


BY THAYA DUBOIS 
Staff Writer 


Gary Griggs, assistant pro- 
fessor of earth sciences at 
UCSC, is putting science into 
action in an effort to protect 


the environment of Santa 


Cruz. 

Griggs is conducting the 
first yearlong study of ocean 
currents along the Santa Cruz 
coast ever made. 

To study just how the 

;Currents are moving along our 


coast and in our bay, Griggs 
is making use of small, in- 
genious devices which have 
been called ‘“‘frisbees with 
tails.’’ 

These are round red plas- 
tic contraptions resembling 
flying saucers, which serve 
as sea drifters. 160 of them 
will be air-dropped every 
month for a year over exact 
locations charted on our 
coastal waters. Half of the 
sea drifters are weighted to 


The grievance complaint 
brings out two subtly dif- 
ferent philosophies on being 
a university campus police- 
man. 

The accusing side, the nine 
officers, seems to believe that 
a policeman’s duty is to the 
community. The chief, from 
his long experience, believes 
in the letter-of-the-law, and 
bases his authority on that 
principle. 

One example of the con- 
flict between philosophies 
was the (in)famous “nude- 
swim” of the Begonia Fes- 
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sink to the ocean bcttom; 
the other half are not weight- 
ed and float on the sea sur- 
face. After the drifters are 
dropped the suspense begins 
as to where they will turn up. 

Griggs will hopefully be 
able to determine this with 
the help of seafaring and 
beachcombing citizens. On 
the underside.of each drifter 
is attached a waterproofed 
postcard explaining that the 


- Strange looking object is be- 


REP RUNOFF 
SLATED FOR TUESDAY 


BY BERNIE WALP 
Campus News Editor 

Among two write-in can- 
didates and one candidate on 
the ballot in last week’s Cam- 
pus Representative elections, 
no candidate received the 
necessary 40 per cent of the 
ballots cast in order to be 
elected to the post. 

Of 1129 votes, or 27.4 
per cent of total student reg- 
istration, the following scores 
were voted: 

@ Isa Infante (write-in) — 
330 votes (29 per cent) 

e Neil Joeck — 318 votes 
(28 per cent) 

e Jim Jones (write-in) — 
45 votes (4 per cent) (all 
votes from Cowell students) 


ing used in a scientific study 
of ocean currents. 

Those people finding the 
drifters are requested to 
write. in the location, date, 
and time of their find on the 
postcards and mail them back 
to UCSC. The postage is pre- 
paid, and they may keep the 
drifters as souveniers. Also, 
if they so desire, they may 
receive a copy of the final 
report on the study when it 
is concluded in a year. 


Photos / Steve Edberg and Fred Linker — 


the lookout for Monterey Bay | 


e Other write-in candid- 
ates — 109 votes (10 per 
cent) 

e Blank ballots — 327 
votes (29 per cent) 

Consequently, Infante and 
Joeck will appear on a spec- 
ial runoff ballot next Tues- 
day. No provision will be 
made for either blank ballots 
or write-in candidates, accor- 
ding to Maggie Morales of 
the Student Service office 
which is handling the elec- 
tion. 

The Office of Student Ser- 
vices made the decision inter- 
nally. 

The plebiscite results from 
the nine priority items on 
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Griggs, who is conducting 
the study with graduate stu- 
dents, and using a rented 
plane piloted by Richard 
Mills, a former UCSC em- 
ployee, will drop the red 
drifters along three main lines 
to three miles offshore. There 
are sixteen stz is along the 
three lines. Each month, five 
unweighted drifters and five 
weighted drifters will be 
dropped at each station. The 

See Page 9 
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Lowenstein at Crown 
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‘Don’t take me on faith.’ 
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CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


Demo seeks student input 


BY AMY WIGGINS 
Staff Writer 


“I had to laugh when Nix- 
on said, ‘Don’t take me on 
faith’,’ said Allard Lowen- 
stein, “As if anyone would!” 

Lowenstein, head of the 
‘Dump Nixon” campaign, 
spoke last Thursday night on 
current politics, military 
spending and other topics in 
the Crown Dining Hall. 

He is worried not that the 
newly enfranchised eighteen 
year olds will not vote for 
Nixon, but that they might 
not vote at all. He advised the 
audience: “If you don’t get 
involved, we’re going to end 
up with another non-choice.” 

The draft survived, said the 
former New York State Re- 
presentative, because no one 
protested it. During the time 
the Selective Service exten- 
sion bill was before the 
House, Lowenstein said he 
“got. more mail protesting 
mistreatment of the Tennes- 
see Walking Horse than I ever 
got against the draft.” 

Frank-talking Lowenstein, 
who has a reputation of being 


Five new faces on the Big Ten: 
First meeting is ‘dry, but well run 


41% VOTE AT CROWN / ELECTION’S VALIDITY IS QUESTIONED 


BY LINDA SAPP 
Staff Writer 

Amid the hubbub of the 
campus-wide elections last 
week, a quieter election was 
taking place at Crown Col- 
lege to elect five mew mem- 
bers to the Conmittee of 
Ten. ' 

The election had the great- 
est voter turnout for Crown 
thus far, stated Jay: Walker 
ex-moderator of the Com- 
mittee. 

The total votes cast num- 
bered 258, or 41 per cent 
of the Crown student body. 

Elected to the Committee 
were: Theresa Kane, fresh- 
man; Debbie Anthony and 
Rich Younge, sophomores 
- and Mike Wallace, senior. Re- 
elected for a second term was 
Phil Nowak, senior, =| 

When asked his thoughts 
on his overwhe “victory 
Rich Younge stated that el- 
ections are decided by the 
number of people you 
know”, and, being one of 
the ..few...blacks..at- Crown, 
he is widely known. 


OPEN FORUM 


An open forum for can- 
didates, _ planned by Steve 
Vincent, continuing member 
of the Conmittee, was held 
last Wednesday, November 
10, during dinner. 

Each candidate talked for 
one minute, stating what 
they considered the issues to 
be, and their reasons for run- 
ning. 

_ fideas ranged from more 
culture at Crown (Anthony, 
Wallace), to more fun activ- 
ities (Kane), to more repre- 
sentation for the few black 


students at Crown (Younge). 


The speeches were “rem- - 


iniscent of the old high 
school trip”, Younge said. 
Phil Nowak added that they 
“didn’t accomplish much.” 
Questions have been raised 


' as to the validity of the elec- 


tions. 

According to the consti- 
tution of the Committee of 
Ten, petitions must be turned 
in three days prior to the 
election. The deadline for 

this election was set at one 
day prior. 


YOUNGE’S THEORY 


Sone will argue that this 
is a minor discrepancy, and 
that the rise in voter turn- 
out would - over-shadow the 
fact. 

However, it can be shown 
that Younge’s theory of “the 


ELECTION RESULTS 


Richard Younge 119 
Debbie Anthony 105 
‘Mike Wallace 101 
Theresa Kane 93 
Phil Nowak 93 
' Doug Spesert 89 
Claude Zachary 77 
Robin Julian 70 
Geoff Skinner 66 
Doug Mareld 62 
Daniel Spitzer 59 
Jim Breitmeyer | 55 
Steve Edberg 49 
35 


Palmer Franks 


eed 
ae eee 


nunber of people you know 
is the nunber of votes you 
receive” holds true. 

During the last election, 
seven candidates ran, with 
150 people voting. This is 
approximately one half the 
voter turnout of the recent 
election, with exactly half 
the number of candidates. 
Is the increase in percentage, 
due to the increase in the 
nunber of candidates? 

While some claim the el- 
ection a success, others term 
it no more representative 
than the last election (25 
per cent voter turnout). 

The new Committee of 
Ten is trying to remedy the 
situation by appointing a sub- 
committee to write election 
guidelines. 

It is 
guidelines 
enforced. 

The first meeting of the 
new Conmittee was held on 
Monday, November 15, at 
which time John Lehman was 
elected Moderator; Steve Vin- 
cent, Treasurer; and Rich 
Younge, Financial Commit- 
tee Member. 


‘PASS THE CUP’ 


The new members differed 
considerably when asked 
their views on their first 
meeting. 

Comments ranged from 
“quite impressed” through 
“better last year”, to “noth- 
ing of great importance was 
accomplished.” 

One of the first steps of 
the new Conmittee was to 
pass a proposal to “pass the 
cup” among the members, 


hoped that these 
will | be explicit and 
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-lel to Nixon, who 


a friend to students, leaned 
across the lectern in a friend- 
ly manner and advised stu- 
dents to become involved in 
either the Democratic or the 
Republican party, “because 
one of them is going to nomi- 
nate the next President.” 

On the significance of the 
Pentagon papers, Lowenstein 
said, “It is clear that dupli- 
city is not the property of 
any one President or party. 
The Pentagon papers only 
show what we knew all along, 
that Johnson lied in 1964 
when he said he was for 
peace.” 


NO AIR TIME 


Lowenstein drew a paral- 
he said 
was “running against his own 
record, calling himself the 
peace candidate.” 

The former Congressman 
recalled the alarm of Senators 
and. Representatives when 
they learned that the tele- 
vision networks would not 
give or sell them air time to 
present views opposing the 
President. Nixon has had ex- 


clusive use of the networks 
in prime time seven or eight 
times, and they feared the 
exposure would drown any 
opposition. ; 

On the contrary, said Lo- 
wenstein, they found that 
Nixon hurt his own image, 
effectively opposing himself. 
He was not convincing. 


‘GALE OF HALITOSIS’ 


For the first time since 
the Depression, the majority 
of people want change. They 
are tired of the “gale of po- 
litical halitosis” that issues 
forth from the White House. 
They are looking for people 
they can trust, said Lowen- 
stein. 

He advised going to the 
“silent majority” with viable 
alternatives, presented 
straightforwardly, as the best 
way to gain confidence. 

Lowenstein’ called Ameri- 
can foreign policy “an abomi- 
nation.” He spoke of. the: 
“horror of a government that 
doesn’t know its place in the 
world”—the U.S. government. 
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CHICANO COMMITTEE 


CALLS FOR 


UNIVERSITYWIDE FAST 


BY LUIS DE LA CRUZ 
Production Editor 


On the weekend of No- 
vember 6 and 7, the UC Chi- 
cano_ Steering Committee 
(CSC), acting in accordance 
with their responsibility to 
the Chicano people of Aztlan, 
met at Merrill College. 

The object of the meeting 
was to discuss a fast which 
would re-emphasize the fail- 
ure of the University of Cali- 
fornia in meeting the needs of 
California’s Chicano popula- 
tion. 

The UC Chicano Steering 
Committee is made up of Chi- 
cano faculty administrators 
and students from all cam- 
puses in the UC system. 

Their objective is to bet- 
ter the educational system in 
all UC campuses. 


CHICANOS REPRESSED 


The Steering Committee 
stated that it has undertaken 
a comprehensive analysis of 
the conditions which they 
feel are repressing the Chicano 
people within the educational 
institution that is the Univer- 
sity of California, as well as a 


+ 


study of what the objectives 
of that institution should be, 
vis-a-vis Chicanos. 

It was the committee’s col- 
lective decision to carry out a 
total fast in protest against 
repression—an action which 
the committee takes, hoping 
for solidarity with the Chi- 
cano community and other 
oppressed communities in the 
state. The fast has been an- 
nounced “in the spirit of 
sacrifice which is the truest 
act of carnalismo [brother- 
hood] , of love for justice and 
dedication to the struggle for 
liberation,” the committee 
said. 

Joining the fast will be Chi- 
cano students, faculty and 
staff from all the campuses of 
the University, as well as Chi- 
cano parents and community 
people. 

The fast will begin next 
week on November 22 and 
continue through November 
24, including the Thanksgiv- 
ing vacation. 

From: this point-on, it-will 
continue on an individual ba- 
sis until an effective response 
is secured from the President 

See Page 13 
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300 Friends of Bangladesh 


fast to raise refugee relief funds 


PLUCKING A CAMPUS HEART-STRING / EAST PAKISTAN ’*S PLIGHT 


BY PHILIP McLEOD 

taff Writer 

The “Friends of Bangla 
Desh” is a new campus-wide 
organization the purpose of 
which is to educate students 
and local communities about 
the human tragedy and on- 
going struggle of the Bengali 
people. 

In this effort the group 
will be active both on cam- 
pus and in town by initiating 
teach-ins, sponsoring films on 
the crisis, and doing leaflet- 
ing. Additionally, the group 
will solicit funds for refugee 
relief in India which will be 
administered through the 
Prime Minister’s Relief Fund. 

On Saturday night, Ravi 
Shankar personally reques- 
ted that funds be given to 
the Friends, who collected 
over $100 that evening. 

To further this effort to 
raise funds and simultaneous- 
ly increase student awareness 


of ‘the critical nature of the - 


crisis in Pakistan, the Friends 
are sponsoring a fast today at 
Merrill and Crown Colleges. 
The money which Saga would 
have used to feed the stu- 
dents participating in the day 
long fast will instead be used 
to help feed starving people. 
At least 300 people are fast- 
ing which will raise almost 
$400 for the relief fund. 
Fasts are currently being 
organized for other colleges 


as the organization sees this 
as both an effective means 
of raising money and of in- 
creasing students awareness 
of incredible hardship and 
pain which millions must en- 
dure daily. 

For the past 12 years, 
Pakistan has been ruled by 
military dictatorships. Re- 
cently Yahya Khan, the dic- 
tator of Pakistan, agreed to 
hold a national election, but 
to his surprise, the over- 
whelming majority of votes 
went to Sheik Mujibur Raha- 
man, the East Pakistani can- 
didate who advocated region- 
al autonomy. Rahaman’s plat- 
form was to stop the econo- 
mic exploitation of East Pa- 
kistan by West Pakistan. 

But instead of handing po- 
wer over to Rahaman, Yahya 
Khan went to East Pakistan 
to negotiate. He agreed to 
hand over powér during these 
negotiations, but left for West 
Pakistan. without. doing so. 

On the night of March 25, 
1971, just after Yahya Khan 
had left, West Pakistani 
troops opened fire on uni- 
versities and cities throughout 
East Pakistan. Thousands of 
students, professors, and 
townspeople were murdered 
in their beds. 

Rahaman was arrested for 
treason and is still in custody. 

The East Pakistani people, 
at this point, realized there 


was no chance for reconcilia- 
tion with West Pakistan. They 
declared Bangla Desh a free 
and independent nation and 


are now fighting a guerrilla © 


war of liberation against Yah- 
ya Khan’s troops. 

A London Times writer 
who has been in the area 
extensively reported that 
Yahya Khan and his govern- 
ment intend “to cleanse East 
Pakistan once and for all of 
the threat of secession, even 
if it means killing off two 
million people”; and that he 
“is doing exactly that with a 
terrifying thoroughness.” 

The destruction of pro- 
perty and life has indeed been 
totally devastating. On one of 
history’s greatest mass migra- 
tions nine million panic 
stricken Bengalis have been 
driven into India: It is esti- 
mated that one million peo- 
ple have died in the hundreds 
of cities and towns that have 
been destroyed. 


The group will have a 
meeting at 3:00 p.m. in the 
Stevenson Jolly Room on 
Monday November 22. The 
meeting is open to all who 
are interested in helping or 
have questions. 

Contributions can be made 
payable to the Prime Minis- 
ters Relief Fund, and should 
be sent to Box 336, merrill 
College, UCSC, 95060. 


Switchboard’s “nightmare” benefit 
Ends inrancor, increased indebtedness 


$2,600 IN UNAUTHORIZED CONTRACTS / $500 “PERSONAL LOAN” 


BY JOHN CHASE 
Staff Writer 


“It was a nightmare,” said 
the staff of Santa Cruz Com-- 
munity Switchboard about 
their November 9 concert at 
the county fairgrounds in 
Watsonville. Increased debt 
for the Switchboard, bad feel- 
ing between its organizers and 
community suspicion of 
Switchboard have been its 
major effects. 

The trouble first began 
when the promoter of the 
concert signed $2600 worth 
of contracts for the concerts 
without first obtaining 
Switchboard’s consent. Dif- 
fering attitudes about the pur- 
pose of the concert brought a- 
bout this lack of communica- 
tiON.... cena 
The Switchboard wanted 
to put On a benefit concert 
inexpensively enough to earn 
a profit, while the promoter 
wanted to put on an exciting 
concert regardless of the 
Switchboard’s tight budget. 


LEGALLY BOUND 


Informed of the contracts 
three days before the concert, 
Switchboard was helpless to 
break them. It was legally 
bound to honor them or face 
lawsuits. 

Nevertheless, the Switch- 
board might still have netted 


its profit if other develop- 
ments had not cut into the 
concert revenue itself. 

Although ten security po- 
lice from Cabrillo College had 
been planned on, plus five 
private security guards, on- 
ly the five security guards 
were actually on duty that 
night. 

These five guards, supple- 
mented by ten people from 
the Switchboard were not suf- 
ficient to prevent four hun- 
dred gate-crashers from scal- 
ing the 1% miles of fences en- 
closing the fairgrounds. 


GATE CRASHERS 


Switchboard personnel 
and guards were treated 
roughly by determined gate 
crashers. 

Apparently the non-paying 
guests either didn’t know or 
didn’t care that they were 
ripping off the Switchboard. 

One would-be  concert- 
goer seriously injured his 
head in a fall from the fences. 

The mass invasion not only 
wiped out any profits from 
the concert but further 
plunged the Switchboard 
$350 into debt. 

At this point a relatively 
calm atmosphere could still 
have been maintained but for 
crucial misunderstanding a- 
bout a personal loan. 

A $500 loan to the promo- 


ter had been arranged by 
Chris Paine, Cabrillo College 
Student Body Vice President, 
from a friend of his. 

Paine had also been instru- 
mental in securing the use of 
JJ. Crossetti Hall at the San- 
ta Cruz County Fairgrounds 
for the concert. 

Again there was a lack of 
communication, as_ the 
Switchboard was not in- 
formed of the loan. 

This resulted in a conflict 
of priority about who should 
be paid first from the pro- 
ceeds of the concert. 

Paine felt his friend should 
be the first to be paid back, 
because it was a “personal” 
loan. 

The Switchboard wanted 
to pay off its creditors first 
with the money. 

This squeeze was intensi- 
fied by the loss of revenue, 
the only money Switchboard 
had to use. 


COULDN'T PAY 

The first band to play, 
“Tag”, had already been paid 
their $50, but Barry Melton 
and the Fish had not been 
paid their $200, nor had 
“Commander Cody’s” group 
received any money. 

Thus it came about that 
Paine was repaying his friend 
the $500 out of the $950 
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® tronics has taken over the Los Altos Primary Treatment @ 
= Plant to test the new process. The firm uses Cobalt 60 @ 
=? isotopes that would otherwise have to be buried at great 
cost to the AEC. The wastes flow over rods containing @ 
* isotopes capsules while gamma rays break down the bac- § 
* teria and convert hydrocarbons into ozone. The process # 
| will supposedly give a vital boost to the removal of ; 
— pollution from sewage water. Nutronics claims that radia- #& 


| DDT DEBATE: POPULATION PRESSURE VS. 
|) ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 


|) pesticides are produced and made easily available, there | 
© singled out the Sierra Club, the National Audubon So- . 


| ciety, the Isaack Walton League, and the Environmental 
® Defense Fund as “the moving forces behind the environ- 


& as Nixon has proposed. The Senate has passed the bill, 
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meal 


By DavidEmberling and Claude Akana 
NUCLEAR WASTES GOBBLE BACTERIA 


A new pollution treatment system that uses nuclear 
wastes to rid sewage of harmful bacteria and organic # 
wastes is being tested in Los Altos. International Nu- & 


tion pollution is no danger as “the gamma rays are com 
pletely absorbed by the waste and are not detectable be- ned 
yond a range of eight feet from the source.” The project 
may receive support from the Environmental Protection 3% 
Agency if it is successful. 


ENVIRONMENTAL LEGISLATION KILLED 


BACK TO STEAM IN BERKELEY 

Berkeley’s AC Transit is experimenting with a steam- # 
powered bus which is due to start regular operations in #& 
December. Backers hope to show that steam buses can # 
compete successfully with present diesel models, despite © 
the fact that little or no work has been done on steam #@ 
engine technology since the 1930's; the U.S. Dept. of 
Transportation has awarded a $1.2 million grant for the 
project. 


Dr. Norman E. Borlaug, father of the “green revolu- . 


= tion,” spoke before the sixteenth conference of the United Be 
© Nations Food and Agriculture Organization in a bitter § 


attack on “hysterical lobbyists” working to end the use of @ 
DDT and other pesticides. Dr. Borlaug warned that ending 
use of such chemicals would provoke worldwide starva- 
tion, and that “until cheap safe and efficient substitute @ 


is no alternative to the judicious use of DDT ...” He 


mental movement.” He claimed that continued use of 
techniques in fertilizers, pesticides, and plant ‘breeding 
would be able to support growing world population for 
thirty years. 

In reply, Dr. Charles Wurster of the Environnental De- 
fense Fund said in an interview that DDT actually dimi- & 
nishes crop yields in the long run by upsetting natural 
ecosystems. He claimed that better results can be obtained § 
with biological controls such as introducing natural ene- oe 
mies of crop pests. 


MUSKIE’S WATER POLLUTION BILL 


FACES NIXON ADMINISTRATION OPPOSITION | 


Senator Edmund Muskie and President Nixon are at # 
odds over Muskie’s bill on water pollution. The bill would 
set up stiff controls for discharges of industrial and mu- 
nicipal wastes into water. President Nixon is opposed to 
the fact that the bill would make the Federal Government 
chiefly responsible for enforcement, rather than the states, 


86-0; the House Public Works Conmittee will soon be 
hearing it. 


ENVIRONMENTAL CALENDAR 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 18 
(TODAY) 
ALASKA WILDERNESS EXPLORATION 
SATURDAY-SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 20-21 


The report of the UCSC research team studying the scenic 
and wilderness resources of the Wrangell Mountains in 
Alaska / 8 p.m. / Sci. Lec. 3. 


STUDENT ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONFEDERATION CONFERENCE 


Statewide gathering of environmental activists / 9 a.m. on / 
Kresge College. 
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BY PHILIP McLEOD 
Staff Writer 


Ravi Shankar is a seducer, 
an artist whose personal mag- 
nitude, friendliness and _ fre- 
quently humble stage pres- 
cence captivates almost all 
audiences. His warm gentle 
smile and elegance radiate a 
sense of harmony which few 
performers can achieve. Ac- 
companied by the tabla, tam- 
bura and the always burning 
joss sticks, Shankar's mastery 
of the sitar draws listeners 
into the intricate depths of 
his intense artistry. 

In his recital last Satur- 
day night at College V, Shan- 
kar (perhaps the world’s most 
skilled artist of the sitar,) 
revealed in shortly over two 
hours his enourmous genius 
for improvisation. For many 
of the nine hundred who 
filled: the dining ‘halt to -cap- 
acity, this was their first ex- 
perience of listening to a live 
performance of one of India’s 
oldest and most difficult in- 
struments. In the four ragas 
he played—which embraced 
a wide emotional span—Shan- 
kar left no doubt that the 
sitar is an instrument of great 
power and expressiveness. His 
incredible dexterity and nim- 
bleness was heightened by 
his meticulous attention to 
each note and the construc- 
tion of phrase. 

Shankar was accompanied 
by Allah Rakha on tabla and 
and on string tambura, a man 
Shankar introduced to every- 
one’s surprise as his son. The 
tambura provided an essen- 
tial dimension of the music 
with its steady background 
rhythm which was. absorbed 
into the broader sounds of 
sitar and tabla. Rakha was 
amazing both in the versa- 
tility of his playing and in 
his instinct for tempo. He 
had the immensely difficult 
role of weaving and contras- 
ting his beats with Shankar's 
‘complex and elaborate im- 
.provisation. 


Devils 


BY DARYL ACKLEY 
Staff Writer 


In the old hollywood hor- 
rors they splash blood on 
the screen and iin a trailer- 
‘box of 26 simutated Chev- 
rolets they flash red dye on 
the corpses to driver-educate 
the young initiates. You 
laugh or not, but walk out 
wondering if the touch-up 
technician was drunk on the 
job. 

“The Devils” is much 
more than that. After view- 
ing the new Ken Russell 
film—a cinema that presents 
the same contrast as red dye 
on the black and white por- 
no driver-ed flick—you walk 
out not laughing, but ex- 

_hausted and empty from 
ticipating in Russell's 


gro- 
tesque revels. 


Fine Arts 


Shankar opened the con- 
cert with an evening raga of 
the rainy season in the dif- 
ficult 3-2-2 time. Beginning 
with a short solo known as 
Alap, Shankar was firm in 
his progression toward the 
introduction of first tabla 
and then tambura. The mus- 
ical exploration from that 
point constantly gaining rhy- 
thm and tempo, led to the fi- 
nal Jhala, a climatic buildup 
of tremendous intensity be- 
fore the sudden and unpre- 
dictable finish. 

The second piece followed 
4-4-4-4 count. Here the sen- 
suous and soothing serene- 
ness with which Indian mus- 
ic is often characterized, was 
most evident. Midway 
through the evening and just 


and clumsy 


Bleeding white plague 
corpses, maggot-filled Protes- 
tant skulls, unrelenting tor- 
tures, bloodletting, sickness, 
sexual orgies, Bible-burning 
frenzies, public nun enemas, 
-hangings; Louis XtV-in--in- 
credible royal drag show and 
shooting costumed human 
birds; Mother Superior in 
sexual union fantasy with 
blood-covered Jesus Christ/ 
Father Grandier on the cross, 
licking clean his pierced 
hands; all tumble out in in- 
creasing closeup visual frenzy 
until the cast-of-hundreds 
‘orgy in the palace; nuns na- 
ked and shaved, rolling eyes, 
screaming and breaking cros- 
ses, bleeding and partaking 
unnatural acts, Louis again 
on caméra effeminately dis- 
cussing balls and playing huge 
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RAVI SHANKAR: | 
The Spaneer 


before the third number, 
Rakha, to the delignt of the 


audience illustrated the po- . 


tential of his two drums by 
reproducing with uncanny ac- 
curacy a series of vocal 
sounds Shankar made. Fol- 
lowing this Rakha performed 
a playful and impressive solo 
of great difficulty to which 
he added frequent use of his 
voice. 

As Rakha left the stage 
to enthusiastic applause, 
Shankar then introduced his 
only mention of Bengla Desh 
by asking that contributions 
be given to those collecting 
for the relief fund. Shankar 
then introduced his next 
number, a night raga deeply 
sad and tragic. With this solo- 
Shankar dramatically probed 


elephants 


jokes on the mad priests and 
nuns; and in the end the 
priest shaved, tortured, and 
broken-legged, crawls to the 
cross and burns. 

And you come down and 
walk out. feeling like an _un- 
witting observer of Pentheus’ 
death at the hands of Diony- 
siac revelers in Euripides’ The 
Bacchae (shaken from high 
tree-post and torn and shred- 
ded alive by the hungry wo- 
men) or, on a smaller scale, 
like the reporter who wit- 
nessed the gang-rape of a 


young woman the middle ~ 


of 5th Avenue during Pitts- 
burg’s recent sporty celebra- 
tions. You (except that hope- 
fully small part that has to 
stop and watch the fire ex- 
citement .or vicious traffic 
accident) wonder why Rus- 


of Art 


By Cheryl Doering 


the deep soul-searching qual- 
ities of his sitar movingly 
capturing the crisis of sadness 
in which his homeland is en- 
gulfed. Through the often 
soft, subtle but intense pas- 
sages of this raga, Shankar 
communicated the agony and 
pain of Bengla Desh with a 
reverence and_ eloquence 
which words cannot reach. — 
The next and final piece 
of the performance was en- 
tirely different from the sad 
solo Shankar had just com- 
pleted. Rakha rejoined Shan- 
kar and his son for the hap- 
py tune or melody which in- 
cluded parts of ragas. Shankar 
once said that playing a raga 
is “like mounting a fiery 
horse” and in this number 
that was abundently clear. 


sell couldn't keep his drunken 
horror show in the privacy 
of his own home. 

This screen version (there 
was another by Jerry Kawal- 
erowicz) was adopted from 
The Devils of Loudun, a book 
by Aldous Huxley, and John 
Whiting’s stage version. The 
story is based on the mass 
hysteria of a group of sex- 
ually frustrated nuns in the 
town of Loudun, France, dur- 
ing the reign of the Sun 
King Louis XIV and Car- 
dina: Richelieu. The plot 
revolves around Loudun’s 
walls and its attractive, so- 
cially and sexually active, 
politically powerful Jesuit 
priest, Father § Grandier 
(played by Oliver Reed). 
Walls and priest are an ob- 
stacle to Richelieu’s schemes, 
a thorn of independence and 
power preventing Richelieu 
from gaining complete con- 
trol of France. To destroy 
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From the slow evocative be- 
ginning, the three instrum- 
ents gathered a faster and 
faster pace, accelerating to- 
ward the culminating and tri- 
umphant finale. In this piece 
Shankar and Rakha built a 
masterful dialogue between 
the sitar and tabla. By the 
conclusion all three were in 
a frenzied involvement with 
the music. The build-up of 
energy, of emotional alert- 
ness and excitement was 
powerfully transmitted to the 
audience. The immediate 
standing ovation Shankar re- 
ceived was well deserved. The 
three artists had worked ex- 
tremely fluently with each 
other, blending with color, 
delicacy and refinement their 
respective instruments. Gra- 
ciously and with genuine sat- 
isfaction on their faces they 
bowed to the audience, 
knowing that they had per- 
formed well before people 
increasingly sensitive to the 
splendors of their art. 


x x 


| talked briefly with Ravi 
Shankar just before the con- 
cert about his efforts to as- 
sist refugees in India. He stat- 
ed that he was “not a_pol- 
itician but an artist’, but 
that he did what he could. 
The benefit which he_ ini- 
tiated in New York earlier 
this year with George Har- 
rison, a former pupil of his 
will gross between seven and 
eight million dollars with the 
release of the film and rec- 
ard which were made of the 
concert. All of this money, 
more he said than he could 
make in sixty small concerts, 
will go to aid refugees. He 
also said his new album re- 
corded with the London 
Symphony under the direc- 
tion of Andre Previn had 
just been released. His new 
film, ‘“Raga’’, he told me is 
to have its world premiere 
on the twenty-second of this 


See Page 13 


Gandier the cardinal and 
friends make use of a demen- 
ted hunchbacked nun, Mo- 
ther Superior Jeanne de An- 
ges (played by Vanessa Red- 
grave), who has sexual fan- 
tasies involving the priest. 
The Mother Superior and con- 
vent nuns are tortured into 
hysteria and Grandier stands 
trial for committing unnatu- 
ral sexual acts, illicitly mar- 
rying, blasphemy, heresy, 
crimes to burn him a thou- 
sand times and reduce Lou- 
dun’s walls to rubble. 
Although Russell never ex- 
plores Grandier’s character to 
the fullest, we do get a sense 
of his depth and suffering; 
and Reed's acting is excellent, 
especially at the end when 
he portrays the condemned, 
tortured Grandier with force 
and a Christ-like sense of 
martyrdom. Vanessa Red- 


grave’s sting as Mother Su- 
See Page 5 . 
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Two men in a 


Raymond Carver: 


Any minute now, 


something is going to happen 


BY MARK JARMAN 
Staff Writer 


Winter Insomnia, by Ray- 
mond Carver, Kayak, $1.50 


In poetry, there is a thin 
line between that imagery 
which is ambiguous and that 
which is vague. Ambiguity 
is a device which works only 
when the ambiguous image 
and its context in the poem 
work together below the liter- 
al surface to elucidate the im- 
plied levels of abstraction, 
which in turn must aid the 
image in evoking the desired 
effect. On the other hand, 
vagueness is imagery which 
has failed in that it evokes 
nothing more than uncertain- 
ty followed by disappoint- 
ment at its uselessness in un- 
derstanding the poem. In ex- 
treme cases a vague image 
will even obscure the point of 
the poem entirely, and with 
its failure render the poem 
unsuccessful. 

The demarcation which se- 
parates ambiguity and vague- 
ness is allusion. It benefits 
from its proximity to ambi- 
guity in that its referential, 
and thereby allusive images 


are multi-dimensional, an in- 
tegral characteristic of good 
poetry. Vagueness also adds 
its flavor, in that allusive i- 
mages are often elusive and 
arouse the reader’s imagina- 
tion, requiring him to replace 
his own reality with that of 
the poem in order to perceive 
what he is reading. The thin 
line of allusion is a highly de- 
sirable place to be stylistical- 
ly in poetry, and it is the 
line which Raymond Carver, 
author of Winter Insomnia, 
fortunately chooses to tread. 

But what makes Carver's 
allusive imagery all the more 
effective is his tone of voice. 
Unlike the allusive style of 
Dickey with its chanting cryp- 
tic diction, Carver in his best 
poems writes in the literal, 
almost matter-of-fact tone of 
Kafka. In fact, the epigraph 
at the beginning of Carver's 
book is taken from ‘The 
Great Wall of China,” and in- 
deed many of Carver’s poems 
are Kafkesque. That is to say 
they evoke a definite feeling 
of impending danger. 

Carver, like Kafka, knows 
what it is to be threatened by 
one’s surroundings, and with 


George Hitchcock: 


Anonymity, terrible anonymity 


BY DAVID MYERS 
Fine Arts Editor 


Another Shore, by George 
Hitchcock, Kayak, $2.00 


The novels of poets are a 
curious lot. Ideally the poet 
brings to the form that, in 
America, has been suckled on 
the peculiar notion of escape 
into realism a \inguistic sense 
of illusion. Having worked a 
lifetime with the limitations 
of language, the poet seems to 
be in a position to overcome 
or surpass realism. The fact 
of his art allows him to differ- 
entiate between the limits of 
reality and the limits of il- 
lusion. His linguistic sensibili- 
ty is the perfect literary foil. 

The distinction between il- 
lusion and. reality is-central to 
poet George Hitchcock’s no- 
vel, Another Shore. But as in 
Ellison’s Invisible Man, here 
the sense of illusion becomes 
a question of identity. 

The nameless narrator of 
the book is sent to “poten- 
tially hostile territory’ as a 
spy whose mission is to iden- 
tify the enemy. His superior, 
Colone! Negundo, says, ‘What 
has become decisive in all 
branches of warfare is the 
question of identity. .. . The 
central problem, the existen- 
tial problem if you like, with- 
out which nothing else makes 
sense, is the question of iden- 
tity.” Thus the narrator of 


Another Shore becomes a- 
nother Invisible Man who, in 
tabbing the illusion about 
him, comes to grips with his 
own non-identity: ‘’. . . that 
what began as an artifice has 
become my master: anony- 
mity, terrible anonymity.” It 
is a paradox that he must be- 
come anonymous (and yet 
seek the identity of ‘‘the ene- 
my”). In having no identity 
himself, nothing else about 
him does make sense. It is as 
the Invisible Man put it, 
“HOW DOES IT FEEL TO 
BE FREE OF ILLUSION... 
And now | answered, ‘Painful 
and empty’ .. .” 
Appropriately, the title of 
Another Shore comes from 
the lament of the Mock Tur- 
tle in Carroll's Alice in Won- 
derland: 
“What matters is how far 
we go?” his scaly friend re- 
plied. 
; “There is another 
shore, you know, upon the 
other side. 
Then turn not pale, be- 
loved snail, but come and 
join the dance. 
Will you, won't you, will 
you, won't you, will you 
join the dance? 
Like Alice, the nameless nar- 
rator has come to a one-di- 
mensional land of surface ac- 
tions and interactions. It is 
not even the form of the land 
that is dreamlike, but that, in 
coming from that “other 


* 2 * 


his ability at allusion he gives 
us lines like these .rom the 
first poem in the book, “The 
News Carried to Macedonia’’— 


. . bird flocks fill the air 
they clack their bills 
with a sound like iron on iron 


In a still stranger image, also 
involving birds, in the poem 
‘With a Telescope Rod on 
Cowiche Creek,’’ he notices 


Suddenly, as at a signal, the 
birds 

Pass silently into the trees. 
These are mainly observa- 

tional lines, and although 

some of his best poems are 


a 


side’, the narrator brings with 
him an inherent dualism. It is 
the dualism between illusion 
and reality. This ‘another 
shore’’ cannot appear but as 
illusionary. 

Given this context, Hitch- 
cock allows his wit and ima- 
gination to develop freely. 
The narrator’s experiences 
range fully between the hilar- 
ious and the horrific. 

There are, Of course, no 
characters in the novel. Soon 
after parachuting into the 
“hostile territory’’, the name- 
less narrator is wed to a local 
girl named Flavia. But he 
leaves Flavia quickly; and she 
appears and _ reappears 
throughout the rest of the 
book in different roles and 
modes, climaxing in a scene 
of sacrificial terror. 

It is not that Hitchcock is 
unable to create characters; 
it is that the realm of illu- 
sion _is__uninhabited.. The 
nameless narrator comes to 
term himself ‘“‘a witness to 
God’s changing identity.” He 
is a voyeur of the changing 
nature of illusion about him; 
of his own ever-changing a- 
nonymity. 

As a_ novelist, George 
Hitchcock becomes not a me- 
taphysician, but a metareal- 
ist. All of the illusions of 
Another Shore are eminently 
real, to the reader as. well as 
to the nameless narrator of 
the book. There is something 
above realism, fictional or 
otherwise. Like Alice in Won- 
derland, its genesis is perhaps 
dreamlike; but its playing out 
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Kayak 


strictly observational, e.g. 
‘Wes Hardin: From a Photo- 
graph,” and the wonderfully 
telling ‘’Balzac’’ which ends 
with the huge, virile French 
novelist pissing into a ‘“‘fra- 
gile, early nineteenth century 
chamberpot’’. Carver is not 
merely a perspicacious obser- 
ver. 

He is as involved in his 
poem “The Wall’ as Gregor 
Samsa is in Kafka’s ‘’Meta- 
morphosis.”” The Kafka story 
and the poem by Carver are 
much alike, and it is evident 
in the poem that Carver has 
grasped the strangeness of 


The boy, Ray Carver, learns to be a poet... 
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transformation from the sup- 
posedly highest form of life, 
man, to one of the lowest 
forms, a garden snail. Asa 
snail Carver says 


I keep my eyes 
on the stars, wave to them 
with my feelers. 


This is the pure amazement 
and joy of existence. But he 
also sees, as did Gregor, the 
reaction of those still involved 
exclusively in their roles as 
human beings— 


fright splashed on their faces 
now, 

as they meet my new eyes 
for the first time. 


Theodore Roethke as well as 
Kafka would have loved this 
poem. 

There are occasions though 
when Carver attempts to put 
his readers on tenterhooks for 


‘reasons that are not apparent 


even after many readings. It 
is at these times his equili- 
brium defaults and he falls 
into the realm of the vague. 
Examples can be found in the 
poems “lowa Summer 1967,” 
“Poem for a Lady Patholo- 
gist,” and ‘‘Threat.” Even the 
title of the third poem reveals 
a complete lack of subtlety. 
Its subject matter is frankly 
violent and is nothing com- 
pared to the violence implied 
by the stacatto rhythm and 
the repetition in one of the 
most successful poems in the 
book, ‘“The Contact.” 


See Page 13 


Ken Russell’s ‘Devils’ 


From Page 4 


perior provides thrilling fury 
and dementia, and she, more 
than anyone, is pitiable. 
She’s also used by Russell 
in a cheap way—as are all 


the characters—as a vehicle, 
a point of combustion for 
the hysteria, Gemma Jones, 
who plays Grandier’s illicit 
wife Madeleine, has the only 
really human face (besides 
Grandier’s) in the film, but 
her sentimental interludes 
with Grandier are weak. pa- 
cifiers that don’t provide any 
contrast to the madness. 

On the whole, with its 
vivid hallucinatory photogra- 
phy and excellent acting, the 
film is unique and stunning. 
And as a celebration of hor- 
ror and total despair, reveal- 
ing Russell’s own hellish vi- 
sions, it is a Success. 

Russell has worked very 
close to madness in his pre- 
vious films, and in “The De- 
vils’’ he goes all the way, 
taking you into his horror 
of life and abandoning all 
sense of proportion. 

“The Devils’ reminds me 


is immediately and charming- 
ly lifelike. 
This is a tribute to Hitch- 


cock’s language. The prose of 


Another Shore never slops 
into didacticism, or slips into 
surreal vacuity. While the na- 
ture of the novel demands an 
absence of character, the fic- 


of Sylvia Plath’s Ariel poems 
of total despair and hatred 
of life coming from her very 
personal soul-crack. Ken Rus- 
sell likewise, in this visual 
medium, is on the razor’s 
edge, clutching his flawed 
sideways looking and trying 
to make us feel it. 


Grandier is Russell, is the 


message, is the vision: life 
as a hell, our suffering can 
purge the guilt of compli- 
city in the insanity, and death 
is the heaven foretold, al- 
though we have no control 
over its method or time. 
Russell sees life as a painful 
drawing of clumsy elephants 
led by unseen sadistic mas- 
ters through the eye of the 
needle. And yet, the major 
criticism of this movie is that 
Russell, unlike Plath, fails to 
draw the audience with him. 
He sacrifices character devel- 
opment for the hysteria and 
loses his audience because of 
the hysteria. The uncon- 
trolled horrors become emo- 
tionally deadening, mind-clo- 
sing. When it’s over you just 
forget. 


| naepteaitneenananeestionninani aie cawaneiacminnismasbammnnmaciseae 
tion of George Hitchcock nev- 


er requires characterization to 
give it vitality. Mr. Hitchcock 
has written a fine novel in 
which the portrayal of and 
obsession with illusion is a- 
chieved in a remarkable ten- 
sion. It is more than just fun 
to read. 
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Environmentalists converge on Kresge 
for “how to do it” conference 


THIS WEEKEND / SIERRA CLUB, EPA REPRESENTATIVES TO ATTEND 


Special to the Press 


On November 19th, 20th 
and 2Ist environmental ac- 
tivists from across the state 
will descend on Kresge Col- 
lege for the conference of 
the Student Environmental 
Confederation. The SEC, 
born at a similar conference 
at Stanford in 1969, has 
Sacramento and Los Angeles 
offices coordinating a state- 
wide communication and lob- 
bying effort. The Kresge 
conference, by bringing to- 
gether representatives of the 
state’s active groups will 
hopefully advance that effort. 

All Santa Cruz students 
are cordially invited to attend. 
Admission is free, but please 
register in advance at the 
Kresge Office, x2063. 
«The. workshops will be a 
key part of the conference. 
They will be of the “how 
to do it” type, on specific 
issue areas and led by people 
who have developed success- 
ful methods and tactics. The 
_ workshops to be offered are: 

e Federal Action: 

J. Michael McCloskey; Exec- 
utive Director, Sierra Club; 
Anthony Hodges, President, 
Life of the Land (Hawaii); 
Lance King, Chairman, EPA 
Youth Advisory Board 

e Local Organizing and 
Building Public Awareness: 
Cliff Humphrey Ecology Ac- 
tion Institute, Modesto 

e Lobbying in Sacramento: 
John Zierold, Sierra Club 
Sacramento Representative; 
Paul Gassaway, ASUC Lobby 

e Freeways and the High- 
way Lobby: 

Dr. Norman Sanders, UCSB 
Geography Dept. 


Bring in this ad 


one free 


e Wilderness Classification 
Workshop: 
Jim Eaton, Wilderness Clas- 
sification Study Committee 

@ California Land Use: 
Harold Berlinger, California 
Tomorrow, author of Plague 
on the Land; 
Roger Hedgecock, Legal As- 
sistant, Save Upper Newport 
Bay Suit; 
Bert Muhly, Environmental 
Studies, UCSC 

e The Environmental Vote: 
Marion Edey, Director, 
League of Conservation Vo- 
ters; 


Jerry Yudelson, Environmen- 


tal Consultant 


e California Student Lob- 
yy: 


i 


Claudia Ayers, Former SEC 
Coordinator; 
Cary Hinton, PROBE, U. of 
Southern California 

e Citizens Action Law 
Firms: 
Ray Bourhis and Paul Decker, 
Center for Citizens Actions 
Law 

eo Environmental Law 

@ Consumer Affairs 

@ Environment and Labor 

@ International Environ- 
mental affairs The fledg- 
ling Active Conservation Tac- 
tics (ACT) will be recruiting 
to organize a politically ef- 
fective group in Santa Cruz 
to focus on passing the Peo- 
ple’s Lobby Clean Environ- 
ment Act and County Initia- 
tives. 
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CONFERENCE AGENDA 


Friday, Nov. 19, 1971 


6-11 pm Registration 
Saturday, Nov. 20 

8:00 am Breakfast 

9:00 Convene—Introductions 

9:30 Keynote Address & Questions 

Lunch 

1:00 pm Workshops, concurrent 
sessions [1] 

3:00 Workshops, concurrent 


sessions [2] 


Sunday, Nov. 21 


8:30 am Breakfast 

9:30 Convene for Panel: “New Di- 
rection and Strategies for the 
Environmental Movement” 

11:00 Plenary Session and Adjourn- 
ment 

Lunch 

1:00 pm Proceedings and _ Followup 
work 


and student 1.0- for 
pound & scrap leather 


‘REFUSE TO GIVE THANKS’ 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


To the City on a Hill Press: 


Chicano students at UCSC support and will participate 
in the Fast to be held during the Thanksgiving week at UC 
Berkeley. The Fast is another application of the ideology of 
non-violent social revolution inspired by Cesar Chavez. The 
fast will unite the Raza of the UC system in a ritualistic 
demonstration of the suffering of our people. It is a cul- 
tural thrust to counter the arrogant show of affluence 
which is white americans’ Thanksgiving. Chicanos refuse to 
give thanks for the crumbs which his. society leaves us. As 
Chicano students at UCSC we are being choked by the in- 
stitutional racism so prevalent throughout our society and 
the world. M.E.C.H.A. UCSC hereby joins in with our com- 
munity and other oppressed companeros in demanding an 
end to racism or this university. 

There are 400 full-time paid faculty at UCSC; only 3 
are Chicands. It is imperative that more Raza faculty be 
hired. The nature of this need is such that it can no longer 
be ignored, for it will no longer be tolerated. 

We are tired of the apathetic and naive attitude of the 
majority of professors on this campus toward our people. 
The Chicanos are at the bottom of the economic, political . 
and social scale. The priorities of this university and its 
staff must be re-evaluated to stress a more serious attitude 
toward our people. 

M.E.C.H.A., the Chicanos Students’ organization, has 
suffered harassrnent at the hands of the University’s ad- 
ministration. It has accused us of discriminatory member- 
ship policies. M.E.C.H.A. is and always has been open to 
any person dedicated to la Raza. 

This is an educational institution. Yet facilities for ed- 
ucating our people are extremely scarce. We need more 
courses, more resources, and more programs geared toward 
the fulfilling of our intellectual development as a people. 

Those who cannot see the role the University plays in 
the brutal oppresion of Raza are blind. The Chicano move- 
ment, from barrio to University, is a revolutionary force, a 
militant force, a liberating force. Our people are united in 
demanding revolutionary justice from this society. We can- 
not be stopped, for we are motivated by a strong love for 
truth, freedom, land, and our people. 


Rudy Escobedo 
M.E.Ch.A. Coordinator 


‘COMING OUT’ 


To the City on a Hill Press: 


I want to address myself to two important phases of 
self-discovery and relationship which have been neglected 
in UCSC. This neglect I particularly feel in this college, 
which is an institutional entity working to becoming a com- 
munity; as an institutional entity, the neglect is ‘normal’, 
but as a large group in process to becoming a community, 
that neglect is something I feel able and very willing to 
work on. I have felt frustrated and at times bitter about 
the lack of support throughout my history at UCSC for 
gay people, from gay people. The sense of isolation, of 
being the ‘house homosexual’, has particularly hit me this 
year and now!I intend to do something about it. 

COMING OUT. This I see as the most crucial support 
function which we at UCSC can open ourselves up to im- 
mediately. Realizing that the bulk of the community 
comes from their parental homes to UCSC, this could well 
be the first time operating without parental restraints for 
many. Thus, for many, this time may well be the first 
time to work on one’s sexual identity freely. 

The process of coming out, of realizing that one’s 
sexual identity is homosexual, is for most of us a process 
of self-hate, denial, frustration, alienation, and isolation; 
and only with warm supporting brothers and sisters will 
that not be the case. Especially for those coming from 
former environments which involved heavy injunctions and 
ostracism for the gay person, coming out should be sup- 
ported by those who have been through it too. 

It is both statistically and instinctively reasonable to 
‘assumethat this sort of support function will now and in 
the future be needed by people at UCSC who are wrestling 


~ with coning out in the open as a gay man or woman. 


Characterisitc of the community’s neglect in dealing with 
the repression and oppression by the society from which 
we are emerging, is the silence maintained by gay students. 
a closets may well be all too prevalent; we really don’t 
now. 
A point I really want to make here is that for the UCSC 
conmunity to encourage the greatest support possible 
for the person in the process of coming out is in no way 
to proselytise for or to encourage homosexuality in and of 
itself. Whether becoming gay is a choice or a discovery 
is a moot question, I feel, and not really relevant to the 
anguish experienced by those working with and learning 
to dig their sexuality. To say that being gay is good and 
a viable lifestyle is far from saying that everyone in UCSC 
should’ be gay. The only threat in supporting those in 
the process of coming out comes to those who are unwilling 
to face that question themselves. Indeed, supporting 
those looking for an alternative to heterosexuality can be 
an affirmation of the heteros>xuality in others, for those 


See Page 12 
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DELIVERY & CARRY OUT ORDERS 
Delivery to campus for 3 medium pizzas or more 
; 475-3125 
t; 6 41st Avenue & Capitola Road 
Im” Capitola - Santa Cruz 


Live Entertainment - Old Movies _ 


Lloyd’s Liquors 


Village Center 


>» ~~ 


The 
, CAMERA SHOP | 


_ 119 Walnut Ave 423-7103 


We recommend 
Ridge Wines 
Los Altos Hills 
e Pinot Blanc e Zinfandel 
e White Riesling 
e Cabernet Sauvignon 

e@ Sylvener 


: Custom Processing 
35mm film 
‘ Chemicals and Paper 
Eastman Kodak 
Color Processing 


Ocean & Soquel 423-3029 iz Student Discount 
= a oe os = 


Mission Pharmac 


MISSION AND BAY STRE 
LOREAL HAIR PRODUCTS DRUGS 


To and from Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Sacramento, San Diego, San Jose, Oakland, 
Hollywood-Burbank, Ontario, and Long Beach. 

Sharing any of PSA’s 160 daily flights is a gas. And 

with our low air fares, flying PSA isn’t a whole lot 
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. through modernised calligraphic characters” 


Oshu Chiyokura will exhibit his work at the Dream Inn at the head of the Municipal 
Wharf overlooking Covell’s Beach in Santa Cruz. The exhibit will take place tomorrow, 
Friday the 19th, from 5 to 9 pm. Mr. Chiyokura will lecture and give a demonstration 
both at 5:30 and 8 pm. 

Chiyokura is a renowned Japanese calligrapher who has worked in the form since 
1931. He has won many National Japanese honors for his traditional presentation of 
calligraphy. » 

An innovator in the art of calligraphy, the works of Chiyokura on exhibit are his 
emotional responses to the art of Japanese Haiku. 

While in Santa Cruz, he will be attending art classes here at UCSC. ceyonne is 
quite interested in American methods of art instruction. 


Proceeds from the sale of Chiyokura’s work will go to the International University 
of Communications. 
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UCSC students band 
to support Safeway grape boycott 


LABOR SUPPORT COMMITTEE, A DIVISION OF SCRAP, AIDS UNION 


BY KATIE SULLIVAN 
Staff Writer 


The grape boycott, dor- 
mant since August 1970, was 
re-declared in the first week 
of November by the Farm- 
worker’s Union (UFWOC) 
with Safeway as its prime 
target, other targets being 
wineries and vineyards, all of 
which are major U.S. pur- 
chasers of non-union grapes. 

In some parts of the coun- 
try local Safeway manage- 
ment has complied with un- 
ion demands although the na- 
tional corporation has never 
signed a contract or made 
a statement. 


SAFEWAY’S SCABS 


Safeway is “clean” in Van- 
couver, Denver, Los Angeles, 
Houston, most of .Washing- 
ton D.C. and Santa Clara 
County in California: Safe- 
way is still the largest single 
purchaser of non-union 
grapes, however. 

A group of 15 UCSC stu- 
dents, led by Mike Schnake 
and Steve Miller, has been 


participating in the boycott 
on a local level since its be- 
ginning. 

They call themselves the 
Labor Support Committee 
and are a “division” of 
SCRAP. 

They picket one or two 
Safeways a day leaving from 
the Cowell circle at 3:30 pm. 


ILWU OFFER 


In addition to their work 
with UFWOC, they have also 
offered student support to 
ILWU (International Long- 
shoreman’s and Warehouse- 
man’s Union) in its efforts to 
organize workers in the fac- 
tories in and around Santa 
Cruz County. 

Their organizational ef- 
forts at present have con- 
sisted mainly of signs, indi- 
vidual contacts and talking to 
classes. However, attempts 
are being made to obtain 
the films “Strike” and “Huel- 
ga” which will be presented 
along with speakers as a part 
of a rally. 

The planned rally would 
attempt to acquaint students 
with the progress of the 


Grape Strike since its begin- 
ning in Delano in Septem- 
ber 1965, and the part played 
in it by the present boycott. 


UFWOC’S GOALS 


At a meeting of the com- 
mittee on Wednesday, Nov- 
ember ‘10, in the Stevenson 
Fireside Lounge, representa- 
tives from the San Jose chap- 
ter of UFWOC spoke of the 
boycott’s goals and present 
success. 

“What we are shooting for 
is national policy, but the 


likelihood of that is slim. 


What we can do, as has been 
proven already in Santa Clara 
County, is to cut substan- 
tially Safeway’s purchase of 
SCAB grapes [grapes harvest- 
ed mechanically] .” 

In addition to the Safe- 
way Boycott there is also a 
boycott of Paul Masson and 
Seagram’s, parent company 
of Paul Masson. 

According to material 
published by the San Jose 
chapter of UFWOC, Sea- 
gram’s owns Vie-Del Vine- 
yards, the scene of a union- 


See Page 13 
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gate receipts just as it was 
needed to pay $500 from it 
to Commander Cody. 
Switchboard personnel, ar- 
riving to take the $500 to Co- 
dy, saw it disappear before 
their eyes. 


NO HARD FEELINGS 


The scene resulted in emo- 
tional chaos for the Switch- 
board people and general mis- 
trust of Paine on the part of 
Switchboard. 

A reconciliation of sorts 
between the two sides has 
been effected since, however, 
with Paine claiming, “I have 
no hard feelings against 
them.” 

For an hour and a half it 
was not known whether Com- 
mander Cody would or would 
not play. Cody’s band itself 
was willing to play but Cody 
and his manager were ada- 
mant in their refusal to play 
until paid. 

In the opinion of Paine it 
all came down to “who was 
going to get paid, Comman- 
der Cody or me.” Had Cody 
been paid “there wouldn’t 
have been a cent left.” He 
felt that if he did not receive 
his money then, he would 
never be able to get it. 

Paine further thought he 
had the right to use the mo- 
ney because the promoter had 
promised him that the loan 
would be returned before any- 
one else would be paid. 

The Switchboard took the 
view that Paine “was taking 
the Switchboard’s money.” 
Much of the consternation on 
the part of the Switchboard 
arose because the money was 
the key to the success of the 
concert as an event. 

During the 1% hour hiatus 
the crowd became increasing- 
ly restless. 

It was reported by obser- 
vers that many in the audi- 


ence went outside to gather 
rocks and bottles as possible 
ammunition. 

Also, several individuals 
were spreading rumors 
throughout the crowd. Par- 
ticularly destructive was the 
rumor that Commander Cody 
would not appear. This rumor 
was circulated even before the 
organizers of the concert be- 
came aware of any lack of 
funds to pay Cody with. 

When it was finally decid- 
ed that Cody would not play, 
Barry Melton and the Fish be- 
gan their hour and a half per- 
formance. The mood of the 
audience improved consider- 
ably as they listened to the 
Fish. 


POLICE BUST 


The Switchboard’s pro- 
blems were by no means over, 
though. Because of the earlier 
violent aspect of the crowd, 
and due to a noisy fight, fair- 
ground employees had called 
the police. 

Five squad cars arrived in 
front of the hall at about 
12:15 pm. 

The staff. of Switch- 
board was able to stall them 
for half an hour but eventual- 
ly the concert was shut down 
at about 1:00 am. The de- 
parting crowd was peaceful. 

The following morning, the 
Switchboard was faced with 
the $350 owed for fair- 
grounds rental, clean-up crew, 
and security guards. 

These debts had to be paid 
by 5 pm Monday. 

A radio campaign to the 
public for funds was launched 
Monday. 

By 5 pm, the Switchboard 
was able to pay off its debts 
thanks to the generosity of 
the public. 

$150 still remains to be 
paid to various radio stations 
for spot announcements for 
the concert. 
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first line extending into the 
open ocean begins near Da- 
venport off El Jarro Point. 
Pacific Gas and Electric 
(PG&E) is considering this 
area for the proposed Nu- 
clear Power Plant. The second 
line runs along the bay’s edge 
on which the Santa Cruz 
sewage outfall is located, and 
the third lies just inside the 
bay near Pleasure Point, the 
famous surfing spot. 
According to Griggs, the 
quality of our coastal wa- 
ters is greatly deteriorating. 
The idea has always been that 
one could dispose of garbage 
in the bay because it would 
travel out to the open ocean 
where it would be diluted. 
This practice is being carried 
out without even knowing 
how currents move in the 
bay. At present, Santa Cruz 
disposed of seven million gal- 
lons of sewage a day at the 
outfall 2,000 feet offshore. 
Plans are’ being made to 
consolidate other sewer lines, 


CROWN 
ELECTIONS 


From Page 2 


so that wine may be pur- 
chased for each meeting. 

The purpose of the wine 
was not at first clear. 

However, upon investiga- 
tion, it was found that the 
drink would help to create 
a “more pleasant and genteel 
atmosphere”. (M. Wallace). 

Phil Nowak, however, 
questioned the wine’s pur- 
pose and “objects very 
strongly” to the idea, on the 
principle that a business 
meeting is just that. 


‘BEYOND ALL BOUNDS’ 


All in all, the first meeting 
was generally considered 
dry but very well run. 

Even if “nothing of great 
Importance” is acconplished 
by the Committee of Ten, it 
should bear watching. The 
new members, if nothing else 
are widely diversified in their 
views. 

With the addition of wine, 
meetings. may become livli- 
er and accomplish things be- 
yond all bounds. 

The new time for Commit- 
tee meetings is 6:30 Monday 
evenings, place to be an- 
nounced. 

ANNOUNCEMENT: if 
you plan on attending the 
Committee meetings and 
drinking the wine, you must 


pay!! 
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including those of East Cliff, 
Capitola, and Aptos, into this 
outfall. Thus, almost double 
an amount of sewage would 
be pumped out of Santa Cruz. 
This will be done with funds 
from the Clean Water Bill 
but, according to Griggs, will 
ironically succeed in giving 
Santa Cruz dirtier water. 


The city of Santa Cruz 
conducted a three month stu- 
dy of currents which has been 
the longest study so far. PG& 
E conducted three 24 hour 
studies of currents as part of 
its environmental research for 
the nuclear power plant being 
proposed. ‘‘The data from 
these experiments is just in- 
sufficient,”’ said Griggs. 

According to a most in- 
teresting booklet, Santa Cruz 
and the Environment, which 
Giggs helped edit, ‘‘Monter- 
ey Bay is not the Pacific O- 
cean and the processes oc- 
curring within it are quite 
different. The current sys- 
tem is such that waste 
dumped into the bay remains 
and is not quickly -diluted 
and dispersed. This is why the 
bacterial concentrations are 
so high in the vicinity of the 
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sewage outfalls and on the 
nearby beaches.’’ 

When Griggs concludes his 
study, he hopes to have a 
“3-D" picture of how cur- 
rents are moving in the bay, 
showing the top and bottom, 
and covering all the marine 
seasons. Results are already 
coming in. November 11, four 
drifters had been dropped 
two miles off the Santa Cruz 
outfall on the surface. In all, 
Griggs has received back 12 
postcards, ten from _ surface 
drifters, and 2 from bottom 
drifters, from the total of 
160 drifters dropped at the 
beginning of the month. This 
is about 7%% recovery so 
far. Griggs hopes to get about 
25% of the postcards re- 
turned. 

Griggs is obviously enthu- 
siastic about the travels of 
his drifters; ‘‘Each one is a 
story in itself. It’s kind of fas- 
cinating.”” Griggs believes his 
study to be straightforward, 
and that it will be difficult 
to question the results. “‘ 
don’t think there are any 
holes in terms of its validity.” 
he said. 

Griggs believes there. isa 


See Page 10 
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shortage of science in public 
decisions. He also believes 
that the University could be 
of more service to the com- 
munity. “There is a lot of 
basic research being done, but 
a shortage of applied scien- 
tists.” According to Griggs, 

science can solve a lot of our 
problems in the environment. 

“It is time-to apply the 

things that we know to the 

outside world.” 


Griggs would like to see 
new and better treatment of 
Santa Cruz sewage. At present, 
sewage undergoes primary 
treatment which allows for 
2-4 hours of settling time in 
large tanks, the addition of 
chlorine, and then direct dis- 
charge inta the bay. Primary 
treatment is no longer ade- 
quate, Griggs says, and se- 
condary treatment, which in- 
volves the biological removal 
and assimilation of organic 
matter, nutrients, and bac- 
teria is necessary. 


would remove 90 to 95% of 
the oxygen demand, suspen- 
ded solids, and bacteria in the 
waste. Griggs also believes in 
the need for complete recla- 
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mation. Secondarily treated 
water could be used for ir- 
rigation. 

~ “We have a great use for 
this water.” says Griggs. 
“Why not use treated water 
to irrigate around’ Watson- 
ville? 

Griggs would eventually 
like to see a development 
such as the Santee Project in 
Santa Cruz. The San Lorenzo 
River Basin, which remains dry 
much of the year, could be 
filled with reclaimed water, 
and used for recreational pur- 
poses. “People just have to 
get used to the idea of using 
reclaimed water!” exclaimed 
Griggs. 


At present, Griggs is work- 
ing without the direct assis- 


tance, but with the coopera- © 


tion of the city government. 
When the study is concluded, 
the results will be available to 


‘local planners. The economy 


of this town depends on the 
tourists, the prof points out, 
who step on our beaches and 
swim in our bay. If for this 
reason only, the town will 
suffer if our waters continue 
to deteriorate. City planners 
should pay heed to this 
thought. 7 

At present, Grigg’s study 
is being sponsored by the 
newly formed Marine Studies 
Committee at UCSC. He has 
applied for a grant, but this 
is still pending. 
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were being closed for lack of 
funds. 

Someone suggested clos- 
ing down a few overseas bases 
to cut expenses. There were 
four bases in Spain since 
1953, costing about $2.5 bil- 
A fellow Congressman ac- 


cused Lowenstein of opposing to be refueling stations for 


lion to maintain. They were 


November 18, 1971 


Lowenstein denied that 
students had been kicked out, 
saying he had met with them 
every day. 

When questioned later, A- 
dams repeated his statement. 
He speculated that Lowen- 
stein, “didn’t know what was 
going on.” 
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free elections if he refused to 
support the use of American 
arms in Pakistan, against the 
rebels of Bangla Desh. “‘Amer- 
ica is deeply devoted to free 
election—like the one in 
South Vietnam,“ comment- 
ed Lowenstein. 

He observed that the A- 
wami League, the political 
arm of Bangla Desh, won all 
but one seat in the election, 
even though the election was 
run by the West Pakistani 
government. 

Lowenstein asked the au- 
dience to guess how many 
military bases America has 


B47’s, which are now obso- 
lete. Also, they were there to 
protect the Spanish govern- 
ment against attacks from Al- 
geria or Spanish Sahara. 
Lowenstein said he voted 
against all military budgets. 


fore you sign your application. Don’t take a chance with an 
nknown charter airline.” 


New Flight Listings 


Round trip Flights From West Coast 
To Europe Still Available 


Merrill student Margaret 
Farley worked in Lowen- 
stein’s office at the same time. 
When contacted at home, she 
stated she had only worked as 
a volunteer for twelve or thir- 
teen days. Operating expenses 
came from the House Com- 
mittee for Resolution 1000, 
the House counterpart of the 
McGovern-Hatfield amend- 
ment. She left when there was 


During the question and 
answer period, a student, Neal 
Adams, rose and questioned 
Lowenstein’s credibility. 

During the spring strike of 


9045. (ound Tri) L..A./ Osklond to London Ly. Nov. 14, 1971 (Britannia) 
[pperenatenon mo inn ieed $249 


Christmas Flights for 1971-72 


overseas. Some estimated two 
or three hundred, but the 
former Congressman gave the 
figure 3347. 

At the same time this fi- 
gure was released, half the 
Job. Corps comps in Lowen- 
steirf’s- home state, New York, 
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tant on the Committee to get Johnson” campaign in 1968. 9057 (2B des) = |. A_/, Onkdand to Londen Ly. Dec. 5, 1971 (Briteasia) $249 
a Vote on the War. The Com _—_— He _is now chairman of the Londen to Osidend fist. Jen. 2. 1972 3 
mittee had been paying ex- | Americansfor Democratic Ac- mee ea AL braremgiapeoae Lv. Dec. 18, 1971 (Britansia) $9.49 70 
penses, but Senators Church — tion. His talk was sponsored Ret. Jon. 23, 1972 Tl 
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BOB BOWMAN 


Authorized V-W Dealer 


e Service V-W’s. 

e@ Rent V-W’s at $3.00 per 
day and 5¢ per mile while 
your car is in our shop 

e Sell new V-W’s. 

@ Sell used V-W’s and other 
domestic and imported 


cars. 

© Lease V-W’s and other 
makes. 

e Sell genuine V-W parts. 


1800 SOQUEL AVENUE 
426-3220 688-2121 


wwTanTe.: 


KOANC AM NATL 
HS3NeET TP 


Palace 
Stationers 


COMMERCIAL STATIONARY 
ART SUPPLIES 
DRAFTING SUPPLIES 


DICTIONARIES & POSTERS 


1364 Pacific Ave. 423-1399 
Open 9-5:30 Mon.-Sat. 


10% DISCOUNT— 
ALL STUDENTS 


ON ALL REPAIRING 


Sam’s Shoe Hospital 
227 Cathcart Santa Cruz 


Lloyd’s Liquors 
Village Center 
We recommend 


Concannon Wines 
Livermore Valley 


e@ Petit Sirah oe Moselle 
e Sauvignon Blanc 
e Zinfandel Rose 


e Cabernet Sauvignon (Ltd.) 


Ocean & Soquel 423-3029 
Lindsay, McCloskey, Kenne- 
dy Campaign Buttons. Ten 
different. Specify Candidate. 
$2. Postpaid. Dick Bristow 
P.O. Box 1741] Santa Cruz, 
California 95060 


‘Behold, 
I make all 
things new.” 
Revelations 21:5 


PERFORMANCE 
WEST 
oreign Car Service 


1400 OCEAN ST. 
423-3838 


ALL YEAR ROUND FROM WEST COAST 
Round Triprrmu $220 One Wayrron $125 
FLIGHTS TO ISRAEL, ORIENT & WITHIN EUROPE 
Phone 415/ 365-8625 


E.S.€.P. O01 Woodside Au.. Redwood City, Ca. 9061. ft 
tee fe Werenee 
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who care to see the issue in those terms. 

A couple of practical suggestions to effect the above: 
I am.in contact with some articulate members of the gay 
movement in San Francisco; they would be most willing 
to come to Santa Cruz for a discussion on gay lifestyles, 
and to just show by being there that there are other gay 
people around, that being gay is a good and workable place 
to be. After that, several people in the community would 
be available as resource people for anyone needing to talk 
with a gay person about being/becoming gay. Let me 
emphasize the importance of gay people doing this coun- 
selling work. In the final existential analysis, only those 
who have been there know what it’s like, and besides, 
the feeling of isolation is not ameliorated by talking with 
straight people about ‘becoming gay. This certainly [is] 
not [intended] to belittle the possible role of the already 
present counselling staff at UCSC. Placing myself in the 
position of a person unsure of his or her sexuality, I can 
see some value in both a straight, nonparticipant counsellor, 
as well as gay students—who would of course have the 
additional advantage of being peers. 

BEING OUT. I want to say first that ‘homosexual’ 
means (to me) merely the presence of same gender attrac- 
tion; ‘gay’ means what a person does about that attraction 
to incorporate it into a full. and human existence. In work- 
ing out an individual gay lifestyle after one has realized 
that that is what he or she wants, the absence or presence 
of a community supportive of such lifestyles can become 
either a help or a hindrance to developing full potential 
as a person. Here is where some of us at UCSC can cer- 
tainly perform a valuable function throughout a man or 
a woman’s college career. This community can either be 
silent and therefore complicit in the oppression of gay peo- 
ple or encourage alternative lifestyles within its aegis, 
including gay lifestyles. 

It is first the responsibility of the gay community at 
UCSC to come together and become supportive of itself. 
To this end there is nothing that heterosexuals can do, 
practically speaking. However, all gay people at UCSC 
are also members of the Santa Cruz community, which 
is a very diverse lot. I feel that coming to college has 
a central educative function in being able to see that there 
are people with different values, different modes of ex- 
pression, different ways of being and doing than one’s own, 
and that these ways need to be smiled on—appreciated— 
as well as one’s own. Thus it can be a great learning if 
there is an inter-communication between the gay and 
straight segments of the community. This is the responsi- 
bility of all members of the community. 

I have often heard from people that distinctions of ‘gay’ 
or ‘straight’ have no real meaning, since ‘‘we’re all people.” 
However, when severe repression and oppression occurs 
because of those distinctions, those worlds take on a fright- 
ening reality. Definitions of gay or straight are in this 
sense political definitions, and it ceases to be important 
who a person sleeps with so much as where he or she 
stands on the oppression of people on the basis of 
these definitions. — 

This has been an attempt to begin raising these issues 
to my brothers and sisters in UCSC. I hope it will be a 


_ catalyst for a continuing dialogue and, better, action, 


within this community and further. 
Walace Andrews 


‘THE PRICE YOU PAY’ 


To the City on a Hill Press: 


This campus offers a great variety of activities, movies 
lectures, readings, and dramas which would enhance any- 
Se eons that is if you have enough money to af- 
ord it. 

How have I come to know this? It first started when 1 
arrived here after having attended Cabrillo. I really must say 
that Cabrillo had much more on the ball for those who 
are not “wealthy” or is the word affluent? Cabrillo had, 
and still does I might add, free films and free poetry read- 
ings, as well as free music on certain days of the week. 

And:then- there is the “City on a Hill”. Well, if it looks; 
like an elite kingdom, then only those-aristocrats who can 
afford the activities will get the better education. By this 
I mean the fees charged to see ONE flick at a showing. 
Even the Nickleodian shows two for almost the same fee, 
sometimes cheaper. And there are the small fees for po- 
etry readings. Just recently $2.50 charged for each stu- 
dent to see a play. Even many drama students I know 
could not afford that price. 

To sum up, what I’ve been saying is this. I can hardly 
wait until I graduate from this place so that I can see all the 
plays I’ve read about, listen to the magic of the poets as 
they read and gain back what this university stole from me 
because I did not have any green stuff. 

Peter P. Gutierrez 


Letters from readers are welcome. All are subject to 
condensation. Deliver to Room 302, Applied Sciences 
before Monday. Or send to City on a Hill Press, c/o 
Crown College. 

Letters must be. signed and a phone number given. 
Names will be withheld on request. 


Magnavox 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


On Book Shops—— 


“What is on my mind at the moment is the 
fact that the bookstore is one of humanity's great 
engines, and one that we use very imperfectly. It is 
a queer fact that whereas most of us have learned 
the secret of going to libraries not so much in 
search of some particular book, but just to look 
around and see what happens to be there, we still 
have the primitive habit of visiting bookshops 
cheifly to ask for some definite title. Aren’t we 
ever going to leave anything to destiny, or good 
luck, or to the happy suggestions of some wise 
bookseller? Too many of our dealings with book- 
stores remind me, in their innocent ineffectiveness, 
of children learning to play the piano. I hear their 
happy ploiterings among the keys, their little tunes 
and exercises ring in my head in times of softened 
mood reminding me of all the lovely unfinished 
melodies of life. But it isn’t what a connoisseur 
would call music. And similarly we all have ready 
to our access, in the. bookshop, one of the greatest 
instruments of civilization; and yet none of us — 
neither publishers, booksellers, nor customers — 
have yet learned more than an inkling of what that 
place can accomplish.” 


—Christopher Morley: John Mistletoe 


Plaza Books and Stuff 


Pacific and Walnut 


Santa Cruz 


GREAT SOUNDS 


from a great name! 


Modestly-priced 3-pc. 
Magna-Sonic Stereo 
Phonograph System 


Model 9280—with performance far in excess of its 
price tag. Solid-state and pre-matched by Magnavox, 
the people who have been making great sounds for 
over 60 years. You get these extra-value features: 
6-Watts EIA music power, two 6” speakers, plus an 
automatic 4-speed Micro Changer. It even has a jack 
for an optional headphone. If it’s stereo, Magnavox 
has it—from this compact budget 

unit to a sophisticated high-per- S y 5 
formance 150-Watt system. 9 
Complete accessories, too. 


o 


902 SOQUEL 426—1010 
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CHICANOS CALL FOR FAST 


From Page 2 


a set. of demands for more 
Chicano representation and 
for programs that serve the 
Chicano community. 


The focal point of the fast 
will be at University Hall, at 
UC Berkeley. 


WITHOUT FOOD 


The Chicanos there will go 
without food to show other 
citizens how serious they are 
about their belief in what 
higher, education should offer 
the total population of the 
state. 


The Steering Committee 
is asking their fellow citizens, 
Governor Reagan and Univer- 
sity President Charles Hitch 


BOYCOTT 


From Page 8 


recognition strike by farm 
workers earlier this year. 

When Gallo renewed its 
contract in April 1970, it 
agreed not to use mechani- 
cal harvesters. Six others, in- 
cluding Almaden and Chris- 
tian Brothers, Paul Masson’s 
major competitors, have ag- 
reed to this. 

Paul Masson has not. 

The products being boy- 
cotted are: Seagram’s 7 
Crown, Seagram’s VO, Cal- 
vert Extra, Ron Rico Rum 
and Paul Masson wines. 

This particular end of the 
boycott was launched on Sat- 
urday November 13, with a 
demonstration and_ picket 
line at the Paul Masson wine- 
tasting room in Saratoga. 


SHANKAR 


From Page 4 


month in New York. One 
of the scenes in this movie 
is Shankar receiving in June 
of 1968 an honorary Doc- 
torate of Fine Arts at the 
commencement ceremonies 
of that year here at Santa 
Cruz. Shankar also said he 
is within a few weeks depar- 
ting on a tour of Europe 


and India from which he may: 


not return until March of 
1972. 


INSOMNIA 


From Page 5 


Since Carver’s style is to 
have poems resolve themselves 
in a very definite fashion, 
much of his best poetry 
comes at the end of a piece. 
The last line of the last poem 
in the book, ‘“‘Drinking While 
Driving,” iv a perfect example 
of this type of resolution. 


Any minute now, something 
is going to happen. 

Not only is the poetry superb, 
but it epitomizes everything 
that is good about Winter In- 
somnia. Anyone who has felt 
that kind of anticipation, that 
divine-mundane expectancy, 
in other words, anyone who 
is interested in poetry, should 
have this book. 


to share their hopes for higher 
education. 


DEMANDS 


Foremost among the CSC’s 
demands is for President 
Hitch and Governor Reagan 
to stress to the University at 
large the need for more stu- 
dents from, and more pro- 
grams for the Mexican-Ameri- 
can community. 


The Steering Committee 
stated that the Regents of 
the University ‘“‘can make 
good their intentions toward 
the people and their belief 
in education” by accepting 
the following program: 


e@ The establishment of 
two colleges, one in the north, 
and. the other in the south, 


AVOID 
TERMPAPER 
PANIC 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
P.O. BOX 1199, 


CUPERTINO, CA. 95014 | 


If ithadn't for the water, 
wed have been just another pretty face. 


both dedicated to the aca- 
demic needs of the Chicano 
community. 


e@ The establishment of 
extension and graduate bilin- 
gual adult education programs 
at each campus. 


e Theenrollment and sup- 
port of 7000 Chicano stu- 
dents by the year 1973-1974. 


e The recognition of the 
CSC as chief spokesman for 
the Chicano community on 
state matters. 


Lloyd’s Liquors 


Village Center 


We recommend 


Imported Beers 


Heineken (L/D) Tuborg (L/D) 
San Miguel (L/D) 
Lowenbrau (L/D) 
Ritterbrau (L/D) 

Dos Esquis Kirin 
Guiness Stout 
Ocean & Soquet 423-3029 


We found this old tray in the attic the other day. It’s one of those things that 
make you wonder how you ever managed to get where you are. We have to give full credit 
to our water: the naturally-perfect brewing water of Tumwater, Washington. 

We certainly didn’t get where we are because of our hard-hitting advertising trays. 


Stop in and help us celebrate 75 Years in the Same Location. Olympia Brewing Company, Tumwater, Wash. 8 to 4:30 every day. *Oly *® 
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“RARE FILM | 

A rare Russian film, SHA- 
DOWS OF FORGOTTEN 
ANCESTORS, shows tomor- 
row night in Science Lec- 
ture Hall 3 at 7, 9, and 11 
pm for $1 admission. Un- 
real colors, improbable cam- 
era angles, precarious balance 
between ritual and orgy. 


CAL STATE 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

The California State Scho- 
larship and Loan Commission 
reminds high school seniors 
and college students that the 
postmark deadline date for 
the filing of California State 
Scholarship applications is 
TOMORROW, November 19. 

Nine thousand six hundred 
new scholarships for under- 
graduate college students are 
to be awarded by the Com- 
mission in April 1972. Stu- 
dents who believe they are in 
need of financial assistance 
for tuition and fees at the 
colleges of their choice and 
who have already taken the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test of 
the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board may secure ap- 
plication forms from the Of- 
fice of Financial Aid, first 
floor of Central Services. 


MOVIE (YELLOW) 

“| AM CURIOUS (YEL- 
LOW)” is presented this Sa- 
turday night (November 20) 
by Information Dispersal Sys- 
tems, Inc. at 7, 9:30 and 12 
pm in Science Lecture Hall 3. 
Admission is $1.00. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 

The reknowned CROWN 
CHAMBER PLAYERS pre- 
sent a piano recital including, 
all the Chopin Preludes and.a 
Schubert posthumous sonata 
this Sunday, November 21, 
at 3 pm in the Crown College 
dining room. No admission 
is charged. 


FREE FLICK 
A free showing of “MR. 
DEEDS GOES TO TOWN” 
will present itself under the 
auspices of Cowell 42C this 
Sunday night (November 21) 
at 7:30 pm in Science Lec- 


ture Hall 1. The film, open to 
the public, will last until 10 
pm. No admission is to be 
charged. 


BOALT HALL 

Prospective applicants for 
Boalt Hall (UC Berkeley’s law 
school) who are of Asian 
descent are invited to attend 
two LAW DAYS to be spon- 
sored by various California 
law schools with programs 
directed towards Asian Amer- 
icans. The Northern Califor- 
nia LAW DAY will be held 
this Saturday, November 20, 
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en from 8 to 10 pm tonight 
in Science Lecture Hall 3, 
will include photographs of 
cross country travel, river run- 
ning, and aerial reconnaissance 
by light plane in the most rug- 
ged part of the American 
North. The study team will 
discuss its analysis of the re- 
sources of the region and pre- 
sent its plans for land use in 
the area. 


WALKING TOUR 


UCSC recently published, 
in mimeograph form, Self- 
Guided Walking Tour eee 


SEND ANNOUNCEMENTS TO: 


Box 768 College V 


DEADLINE: FRIDAY 


at Hastings College of Law, 
198 McAllister Street, San 
Francisco. A simultaneous 
LAW DAY will be held at the 
UCLA Asian American Stu- 
dies Center, 3233 Campbell 
Hall. For more information 
call Boalt Hall at (415) 642- 
1629, x1745, or contact the 
Asian American Studies de- 
partments at UC Berkeley or 
San Francisco State College. 


STUDENT SHOWING 

Etchings, lithographs, 
drawings and paintings by 
LYNNE ADELE LAWSON 
are on display- through the 
end of the month in the Col- 
lege V Mezzanine Gallery, 
Mondays through Fridays be- 
tween 10 am and 2 pm. 


ALASKA LECTURE 


The UCSC Environmental 
Studies Wilderness and Scenic 
Resource Study Team pre- 
sents tonight a report of re- 
search in the Wrangell Moun- 
tains of Alaska. The lecture, 
with color slides, will be given 
by members of the team that 
investigated this region during 
the summer. of 1971. The 
public presentation, to be giv- 


The tour outlines a comfort- 
able 40-minute stroll through 
the redwoods in the central 
campus core and notes points 
of interest that visitors will 
see along the way. Copies of 
the tour and the accompany- 
ing Campus Map Guide, are 
available free from the Cul- 
tural and Recreational Activi- 
ties Office on the Second 
Floor of the RedWood Build- 
ing, above the ‘Upper Quarry 
parking lot. The C & RA of- 
fice is open daily, from 9°am 
to 4pm. 


WHOLE EARTH 
SEMINAR 


Next week’s WHOLE 
EARTH SEMINAR will pre- 
sent Cal State Hayward’s El- 
wood Brooks on “Petrology 
of Pre-Cambrian Ash Flow 
Tuffs, Northern Michigan” 
next Tuesday (November 23) 
at 3:30 pm in 165 Applied 
Sciences. All interested peo- 
ple will be invited to engage 
in discussion with the speaker 
immediately afterward in 
room 142 where refreshments 
will be available. All Whole 
Earth Seminars are free and 
open to the public. 


GOTRMET GOODIES 


58 Soque\ Aye, 
(ear Otean St) 


SPECIALIZING 


Wediterranean © 


Open 6 daYS Mon- SAT. 
From 11:008M-6:00PRM. 


Sarita Cruz, 
88° 428 S545 * 


—™N 
Far Eastern Foods 


Next Doon aT 


Donald H. Moores Furniture 
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GRADUATE 
OPPORTUNITIES 

The Graduate Advance- 
ment Program at UCLA is 
continuing its program of ac- 
tive recruitment of Black, 
Chicano, Native Americans 
and other students of ethnic 
minority and economically 
disadvantaged backgrounds 
for studies leading to M.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees. 

A recruiting representative 
will be on campus December 
8. For further information 
contact Fernando Cordero at 
extension 2296. 


gr CROSS COUNTRY MEET 


A Cross Country Meet is 
to be held this afternoon at 
4 pm in the UCSC fieldhouse. 
Open to men and women 
students, staff and faculty. 


For additional information 
contact your college sports 


manager or call the Field- 
house at x2531. 


COMPUTER SEMINARS 


The Computer Center will 
offer the following special 
seminars: 

e How to write a readable 
program: 4 to 5:30 pm Mon- 
day, November 29. 

e How to write an effi- 
cient program: 4 to 5:30 pm 
Tuesday, November 30. 

e How to debug a pro- 
gram: 4 to 5:30 pm Wednes- 
day, December 1. 


NEED RIDE to 


Charlene Paquette Hayward 
Katie Sullivan San Diego 
Chris Rosene LA 


George Hernandez South (LA) 


Will share expenses 


NEEDED 


rr 


Your support is needed for 
the Bangladesh refugees. 
Make out checks to: Inter- 
national Rescue Committee. 
Send to Box No. 336, Mer- 
rill College. FRIENDS OF 
BANGLADESH. (11/18) 


CaS ae a ETRE EESTI cl ei ica 


BOY’S BIKE — 10 SPEED. 
NEEDS SOME WORK ON 
IT. $25. CALL 426-5061. 
(11/18) 


BUY — SELL — TRADE 
Used office machines. 
Jerry Smith, ABC Office 
Machines. 426- 8474. (tf) 


jobber i Ei AD EES 
DATELINE, 1985. You'll be 
there, but what will it be 
like? To. find out, ask.for IN-.... 
FINITY ALLEY at the Book- 
shop Santa Cruz. You may 
not read it, but you will live 
it. Sone dare call it fiction! 
(12/2). 


IMMED. Own rooms, yard 
for dog. Can share with 
others. 426-6157 days, 
X4194 Weekends. Ask for 
Linda or Kathy. Will pay 
$55 each. aijis) 
Quiet home or studio in 1<d- 
woods ten mi. from campus. 
Small apt or large studio. 
Write PO Box 6132 Carmel 
Cal. or phone 426-8281 (tf) 


2) 22 ee eon 
HOUSING 
Two _ girls: ee ouse 
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$¥-che people’s pages. -$* 


e How to test a program: 
4 to 5:30 pm Thursday, De- 
cember 2. 

All classes are held in room 
46, Communications Build- 
ing. To sign up for all or any 
classes, call x2434. 


GREAT CONDUCTOR! 


George Barati, conductor 
of the Santa Cruz County 
Symphony, has earned rave 
reviews during his current 
conducting ‘tour of the Ori- 
ent. 

A press release from the 
Manila Times of November 1 
tells of three firsts accom- 
plished by Barati with the 
Manila Symphony Orchestra. 
First performances of unusual 
compositions by Berlioz, Stra- 
vinsky and Dvorak “‘reaffirm- 
ed the fact that he [Mr. Ba- 
rati] is not only one of those 
brave souls who likes to pio- 
neer in new. music but [is] 
also a first-rate craftsman who 
can make an orchestra play 
beyond the individual capa- 
bilities of its members.” 

The Stravinsky work, writ- 
ten in 1911, is ‘fresh, vibrant, 
and very difficult, technically 
and artistically, for just any 
orchestra to perform. Despite 
its formidable polytonalities 
and constantly changing rhy- 
thms, Mr. Barati provided a 
beat that was always strong 


See Page 15 


CLASS ADS 


when _ contact at 


Tues. 11/23 423-0261 
11/23 or 24 X4182 


11/24 X4316 
Thurs./Fri. 423-2584 
11/18 or 19 


Please contact Linda Sapp at 
-4106 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A LR AED LEAR RBG AGE ORE aI TE 
POLAR BEAR ICE CREAM 


(Soquel Dr. near Branci- 
forte) FOR THE BEST 
HOMEMADE ICE CREAM 
IN THE WORLD. 52 FLA- 


VORS (w/honey). We know, 


we’ve been eating it for 2 
years. Just say Bob, Kandy, 
Brad, and Eric sent you. 


EMPI.OYMENT 


THE RAINBOW — a chil- 
dren’s day care home. Half 
or whole days. Reasonable 
rates. 120 Pearl St. 423-0670. 
(11/18) 


Want live-in house work, 
child care. Salary-open. Ref. 
688-6775 (tf) 


Flute lessons — Beginners & 
intermediate. Call Melody 
X4334, Stevenson Box 601. 
(12/2) 


I NEED HELP!!! ENVEL- 
OPE STUFFERS—PART- 
TIME. $25 GUARANTEED 
FOR EVERY 100 ENVEL- 
OPES YOU STUFF. ALL 

POSTAGE PRE-PAID. SEND 
STAMPED‘ SELF-ADDRES- 
SED ENVELOPE, PLUS 
$1.00 FOR REGISTRATION 
AND HANDLING me) 
ALLEN KING C CORP 
BOX 6525, RE ENING: 


CITY ONA HILL PRESS 


with you. 


Copeland. 
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and firm.” 

‘With his scholarly ap- 
proach and suave authority, 
Mr. Barati evoked much feel- 
ing from the Manila Sym- 
phony” during the playing of 


the Dvorak Symphony. 


“From the podium, Mr. Ba- 
rati kept the momentum go- 
ing until the sonorous climax 
which spurred the audience 
to give the conductor and the 
orchestra a well-earned and 
very enthusiastic ovation.” 
The Manila Jimes reviewer, 
Exequiel S. Molina, closed 
his article with the statement 
that “One wishes that [Mr. 
Barati] would come to these 
shores more often and im- 


part some more of his crafts- 


manship to our own musi- 
cians. There’s a lot they can 
learn from him.” 


TELEPHONE WAR TAX PROTEST 


TO: Northern California Telephone War Tax Protest, Box 1119, Santa Cruz, Ca. 95060 


(Name) 


The program will consist of Berlioz’ ROMAN CAR- 
NIVAL OVERTURE, Haydn’s SYMPHONY NO. 83 (“THE 
HEN”), Debussy’s AFTERNOON OF A FAUN, and, 
last but not least, APPALACHIAN SPRING by Aaron 


A LAWFUL FORM OF PRO 
SERVICE WILL NOT BE ST 


Orchestra Concert 

College V’s SHERWOOD DUDLEY conducts the UCSC 
Orchestra tomorrow and Saturday nights in the College 
V dining room. The Orchestra has worked hard this 
fall, and would like to share its musical experiences 


No admission wil! be charged. 


FREE FILMS 

Free Sunday night films 
are presented weekly by Ca- 
brillo College at 8 pm in the 
Cabrillo College Theatre. This 
Sunday (November 21): 
WILD SEED and EAST OF 
EDEN. Coming December 5: 
ON THE WATERFRONT. 


WHOLE EARTH 


JAMES HEIN of UCSC 
will speak on ‘‘Deep Sea Sedi- 
ment Source Area Studies: 
Implications to Plate Tecton- 
ics of the Eastern Pacific’”’ in 
another Whole Earth Seminar 
to be presented by the Earth 
Sciences Board at 3:30 pm on 
Thursday, December 2 in 165 
Applied Sciences. Free to the 
public. Refreshments will be 
available afterwards for dis- 
cussion with the speaker in 
room 142. 


| oppose further American War in Indochina. The telephone excise tax is specifically a 
war revenue tax for an undeclared war. Herewith is my check rT 
sum marked ‘U.S. Tax’ on my telephone bill, for the trust you have established. | will 
send the tax amount each month. | support the suit the Trustees have filed in Federal 


Court challenging the legality of the tax. 


SEND FULL INFORMATION TO: 


(Address) SS 


TEST. YOU ARE NOT LIABLE FOR LEGAL FEES. PHONE 
OPPED FOR FAILURE TO PAY THE TAX’ 


-Northern California War Tax Protest, c/o 7811 Fremont Abe., Ben Lomond, 95005 
| J. G. Mason, County Coordinator 


Lams eae ee ee eee 


. “ 
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WATERBED RAFFLE 

MECHA is raffling a king- 
sized waterbed, to be given 
away at a November 30 
drawing to be held in the 
Merrill plaza. The tickets cost 
50¢ and are available from 
MECHA‘s (Movimiento 
Estudiantil Chicano de 
Aztlan) office in Merrill. One 
does not have to be present 


at the drawing in order to 
win. 


SULLIVAN’S TRAVELS 


Another film to be shown 
by Harry Chotiner’s Cowell 
42C class will be “SULLI- 
VAN’S TRAVELS” in Science 
Lecture Hall 1 on Sunday, 
November 28 from 8 to 10 
pm. Admission is 50¢. 


VOTER CONFERENCE 


The Emergency Confer- 
ence for New Voters will 
be held at the Stanford Univ- 
ersity Memorial Auditorium 
tonight, November 18, at 
8:30 p.m. A bus will leave 
the Cowell Circle at 6:45 
p.m., and donations are 
needed to help pay for it. 
Cars and drivers to help with 
transportation would also be 
greatly appreciated. 

Speakers at the conference 
will be California Senators 
John Tunney and Allen 
Cranston. 
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SIMONIZE WAXES 


CHROME CLEANING 


cS 


RUG DYEING 


== 
SANTA CRUZ AUTO CLEANING 


“Specialising in the appearance of your car” 


512 River Street 


UPHOLSTER SHAMPOOING 


Santa Cruz 


Phone 423-6321 


ENGINE DETAILING 


s4e 
= me Alendar 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 18 


Q3V3Q345—__ 


LECTURE 


On Transcendental Meditation as taught by MAHARISHI 
MAHESH YOGI/Speakers: DANNY WALD and GREG 
CHERRY, two trained teachers of Transcendental Medita- 
tion/8 pm/Merrill 102/no fee 

CROSS COUNTRY MEET 


Men and women/4 pm to 6 pm/Fieldhouse 


LECTURE/SLIDES 


Wilderness and Scenic Resource Study Team/UC Santa Cruz 
Environmental Studies/Topic: “Report of Research in the 
Wrangell Mountains of Alaska”/8 to 10 pm/Science Lecture 
Hall 3/no fee 


COLLEGE NIGHT 
Cowell College Dining Hall/5:30 pm 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 19 


COLLOQUIM 


DR. JOHN C. BRANDT, University of New Mexico/Topic: 
“Rate of Solar Angular Momentum Loss”/2:30 pm to 4 pm/ 
Science Lecture Hall 1 


ORCHESTRA CONCERT 
UCSC Orchestra/SHERWOOD DUDLEY conducting/8:30 


pm/College V Dining Hall/no fee 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 20 
ORCHESTRA CONCERT* 
FILM 


“1 AM CURIOUS (YELLOW)/7, 7:30, and 12 pm/Science 
Lecture Hall 3/$1.00 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 21 


CONCERT 


CROWN CHAMBER PLAYERS/Piano recital will include 
all the Chopin Preludes and a Schubert posthumous Sonata/ 
3 pm/Crown Dining Hall/no fee 


CLASS FILM 


“MR. DEEDS GOES TO TOWN” /7:30 pm/Science Lecture 
Hall 1/no fee 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 22 
TOURNAMENT 


Table Tennis Singles/men and women/4 to 6 pm/Field- 
house/no fee 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 23 
COLLEGE NIGHT 
Crown College Dining Hall/6 pm 
WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR 


ELWOOD BROOKS, California State College, Hayward/ 
Topic: ‘Petrology of Pre-Cambrian Ash Flow Tuffs, North- 
ern Michigan”/3:30 pm/Room 165, Applied Sciences 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 24 


WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR 
DR. ALFRED S. ROMER, Harvard University/Topic: “Ar- 
gentinian Triassic Reptiles: Gondwanaland”’/4 pm/Room 
165, Applied Sciences 
*See listins above. 
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EXHIBITS 


RON & TAFFY DAHL/Paintings and Sculpture/Merrill 
College Library/Library hours/Thru November 


PAUL HOGARTH/Drawings/Eloise Pickard Smith Gallery / 
12 noon to 5 pm daily 


BRETT WESTON /Photographs/Mary Porter.Sesnon Art Gal- 
lery and Music Room/12 noon to 5 pm daily/Thru Decem- 
ber 10 j 


LYNNE LAWSON/Etchings, Lithographs, Paintings, Draw- 
ings/College V, Mezzanine Gallery/10 am to 2 pm daily/ 
Thru November 
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‘I REALLY DON’T KNOW WHERE 


ME AND MY FAMILY ARE GOING’ 


CAMPUS REP 
RERUN TUESDAY 


THANKSGIVING 
SCHEDULE 


CLOSINGS AND REO.- 
PENINGS of the dining com- 
mons for the Thanksgiving 
recess are as follows: 

COWELL: Open for all 
meals through dinner, Wed- 
nesday, November 24. Reo- 
pens for dinner, Sunday, No- 
vember 28. 

STEVENSON: Open for 
all meals through lunch, Tues- 
day, November 23. Reopens 
for lunch, Monday, Novem- 
ber 29. - 

CROWN; Open for all 
meals through lunch, Wed- 
nesday, November 24. Re- 
opens for dinner, Sunday, 
November 28. 

MERRILL: Open for all 
meals through dinner, Tues- 
day, November 23. Reopens 
for lunch, Monday, Novem- 
ber 29. 

COLLEGE V: Open for 
all meals through lunch, Wed- 
nesday, November 24. Re- 
opens for dinner, Sunday, 
November 28. 

The Cowell-Stevenson 
Vending Room will be open 
through the holidays for 
those students staying on 
campus over Thanksgiving 
recess. 


COPS RUN AFOUL OF ADMINI 


From Front Paye 


tival in 1968. 

The officers would have 
liked to ignore the whole 
thing, but orders handed 
down made that impossible. 

The officers were told by 
the city’s. District . Attorney 
to handle the students as 
they would any other pro- 
blem on campus—through 
the Chancellor’s office or the 
individual colleges. 

But a good number of the 
people involved in the “Scan- 
dal” (Hyde said that, per- 
sonally, he thought it was 
sort of funny) were non- 
students. The officers were 
asked to book those persons 
.with the City Police. 


OVER-REACTION? 


The complaint expresses _ 


dissatisfaction with the way 
the incident was handled, as 


From. Front Page 


the ballots for student fees 
funding allocation have not 
yet been computed, said 
Sheldon Backus of the UCSC 
computer center. Results are 
expected soon, he said. 
Delaying factors included 


_ 4 multitude of student pro- 


grams queued on the compu- 
ter, and some bugs in the 
tabulation program, Backus 
explained. 

The candidates have re- 
leased statements supporting 
their candidacies which read, 
in part: 

e@ Isa Maria Infante: “Only 
powerless people make 
powerless positions. When 
something must be done, you 
don’t need a title to do the 
the job. Some of the things 
that I am presently concer- 
ned with are: 

1) Allocation of Student 
Fees for Community Service 
Projects. 2) Provision for 
minority seats on each Col- 
lege Student Committee. 3) 
FREE child care. 4) FREE 
medical care. 5) Display of 


Officers were forced to go 
through different procedures 
for each individual, depend- 
ing on where he lived or 
what his occupation was. 

On the report itself, Hyde 
asks if the officers are not 
being oversensitive, or are 
Over-reacting. 

The next step in proce- 
dure shows that the officers 
can appeal the report to the 
Chancellor, who can either 
go along with Hyde’s report 
or can hold a hearing of his 
own. 

According to Walton, 
“this is as far as we can go,” 
because the grievance was fi- 
led this late. The complaint, 
though having two distinct 
Sections (one on administra- 
tive matters, one on person- 
nel matters), was filed as one 
action, and has been handled 
thus far under the rules gov- 
erning personnel. 


Student art work in class- 
rooms, cafeterias, etc.” 

@ Neil Joeck: “The in- 
tent of my candidacy for 
Campus representative has 
been two-fold. Primarily, | 
was concerned with stimul- 
ating the UCSC students to 
reflect on their influence 
within the University, on 
their role in politics and on 
their involvement in_ the 
world outside the University. 

At present, there is a leth- 


argy and sluggishness that — 


pervades the American Univ- 
ersity. But the lack of res- 
ponse from _ established 
authorities to previous stud- 
ent demonstrations and 
endeavors should not create 
such a lethargy. I have tried 
to probe and snap that 
lethargy. 

“Secondarily, I have tried 
to win an election. I offer 
nothing less than representa- 
tion and a commitment to 
furthering human dignity. I 
think it is time that commit- 
ment must overcome leth- 
argy.” 


The grievance could, the- 
oretically, be taken off the 
campus, i.e. to the State Per- 
sonnel Office in Berkeley, 
except that one must have 
“a clean bill of health” con- 
cerning procedure. 

Walton mentioned that it 


~mmight..be too..“‘big”’. for. the 


State to handle, anyway. 

The appeal could go to 
court, but only if there were 
some misdoings in hearing 
procedure, or if the com- 
plaint were taken off the 
Santa Cruz office. 


It may well turn out that 
the officers are frustrated to 
the extent that they may 


want to “chuck the whole 
thing.” 

Internal conditions with- 
in the campus police depart- 
ment can hardly be expected 
to return to “normal”, how 
ever. 
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8 farm families 
with no place to go 


BY LUIS DE LA CRUZ 
Production Editor 


Watsonville 


Eight Mexican and white 
families with up to ten chil- 


dren each were notified of . 


their eviction from _ their 
homes at 1301 Salinas Road 
on October 15 this year. 

The condition of the 
homes had been substandard 
for some time. 


Alvin Waugaman, the 
landlord, had allowed sewage 
to overflow and garbage to 
collect as well as neglecting 
the care of the buildings un- 
til they were condemned by 
the Monterey County Depart- 
ment of Public Health. 


A few of the families were 
behind in their rent, which 
was Waugaman’s excuse for 
his negligence. 


Hovever, the. families had 
been advised by'the Welfare 
Department that they did not 
have to pay until the houses 
were repaired and cleaned up. 


When Waugaman was in- 
formed by the Monterey 
County Building Department 
of what needed to be re- 
paired inside and outside the 
houses, including all the sur- 
rounding land owned by him, 
he realized that it was goin 
to cost him a good sumo 
money. 


That meant that the rent 
would go higher than it was 
at the time. 


CONDEMNED HOUSES 


What he decided to do 
was sell the houses, but not 
the land, to the present ten- 
ants. 


Waugaman stated that he 
had told the people that the 
houses were condemned, and 
if they wanted to buy the 
houses, they would have to 
bring them up to the Mon- 
terey County Building De- 
partment code. 


New 


“West” remote parkin 


minutes. 


Any questions reg 


and then return to the re 


minibus route 


Special to the Press 


Effective November 22, 1971, the ‘West Loop” 
of the Minibus route will be changed to provide the 
campus with better bus service to Kresge College 
and the Graduate Student Housing, Paul Schrader, 

_ UCSC’s Garage Manager announced Tuesday. 

Both Minibuses will continue to depart from the © 
remote lots at 7:50 a.m. and proceed directly to 
the Natural Science area and will depart from the 
Natural Science number 1 Parking Lot at 5:10 
p.m. to return personnel to each remote lot. 

The new Minibus route will Start from the 


dents’ Housing, at 7:50 
Drive and turn right at Meyer Drive, continue 
to the front entrance (South side) of the Library 
mote parking lot every 10 


Cooperation from students, faculty and staff 
during the transition period will be appreciated. 


ding the change should be 
directed to Mr. Schrader at 429-2228. 


When the people were 
asked about what Waugaman 
had said they answered that 
it was true. 


He had told them but it 
seemed that they just didn’t 
have the skills or the re- 
sources to make the repairs. 


Waugaman planned to sell 
the houses at a hundred 
dollars a piece with $25.00 
a month rent for the land 
use plus gas and utilities. 


The tenants had payed ~ 


$40.00 a month before for 
everything and the initial ex- 
pense was just too high for 
their present financial status. 


When Trinidad Ramirez 
was asked about Waugaman 
he said; “Mr. Waugaman has 
been a good man to me and 
all of the people who have 
lived here before. When he 
comes to visit or to just 
look at the place he brings 
candy and fruit for the chil- 
dren. He has always tried to 
help us before, but ever 
since his trouble with the 
authorities started he has not 
repaired any of the houses.” 


FRUITLESS SEARCH 


The thirty-day eviction 
notice expired Monday Nov- 
ember 15. Even with the ee 
of the Monterey County Wel- 
fare Department their search 
for new homes within their 
means is still fruitless. 


As stated by one of the 
tenants; “I really don’t know 
where me and my family are 
going to go, because we can’t 
pay any more than we are 
at present. 


In the future, Waugaman 
plans not to build or rebuild 
houses on his property, “‘be- 
cause it is too much trouble 
and too expensive’, he said. 


He faces, at this time, a 
$500 fine and will go to 
court in January for the ju- 
ty’s final decision. 


lot, by the Married Stu- 
a.m., gO east on Heller 
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